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Preface. 

It gives me great pleasure to express, in this place, 
my sincere gratitude to all those by whose assistance I have 
profited in pursuing my studies, of which the following trea- 
tise is one of the results. 

To Professor H. C. Wyld, of the University of Liver- 
pool, I am indebted not only for the idea of investigating 
the North-Eastern Scotch dialect, but also for instruction in 
phonetics and the philology of Modern Engl, speech. I am 
also indebted to the help and suggestions which the follo- 
wing gentlemen have always most willingly accorded me: 
Mr. F. T. Barret, Librarian of the Mitchel, Library, Glasgow; 
Mr. Arundell J. K. Esdaile, of the British Museum; Mr. George 
Neilson, LL. D., Procurator Fiscal of Glasgow; the Rev. John 
Sephton, M. A., Honorary Reader in Icelandic, in the University 
of Liverpool. 

In procuring the material from the living dialects, my 
friend Mr. William Grant, M. A., Lecturer in Phonetics to the 
Aberdeen Provincial Committee for the training of teachers, has 
given me most valuable assistance ; he has obliged me not only 
by allowing me to record his own native pronunciation, but 
also by assisting me in my researches in the North-East. 

I beg to take this opportunity of expressing my most 
respectful and sincere obligations to Professor K. D. Btilbring 
for the great kindness with which he has constantly encouraged 
and assisted me during the whole course of my studies. 

For revising the MS. of this work, and giving many 
valuable hints with respect to the English text I wish to thank my 
friend A. R. Cavalier, of the University of Melbourne, Australia. 

I must here express my indebtedness to Mr. H. C. A. 
Carpenter, B. A., Ph. D., for valuable help in revising the 
proof-sheets of this work. 

Bitburg, i. d. Eifel. 

Heinrich Matschmann. 




The original of tiiis book is in 
tine Cornell University Library. 

There are no known copyright restrictions in 
the United States on the use of the text. 
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I. 

Subject. 

§ 1. The dialect dealt with on these pages is the one 
spoken in Ellis's North-Eastern Lowland division (D. 39), which 
is referred to as North-Eastern Scotch (ne. Sc.) by Professor 
Wright. 

§ 2. The material upon which this treatise is based has 
been collected from various sources. I became acquainted with 
the subject for the first time in one of the classes on phone- 
tics conducted by Professor Wyld at the University of Liver- 
pool during the session of 1905 — 06. I then went over the 
classified lists of words given by Prof. Wright in his DGr. 
with my friend Mr. Grant, who being himself a native of the 
North of Scotland was particularly well acquainted with the 
dialect spoken near Portsoy on the coast of Banffshire, where 
he had spent a number of years at school. Besides the in- 
formation collected thus and bearing only on that particular 
dialect, all the evidence given by Ellis, under D. 39, and Wright, 
as ne. Sc, was noted down, and the whole material arranged 
so as to present a fairly accurate account of the phonology 
of the modern dialect and its historical development. 

Two years later, in August 1907, I went to the North 
of Scotland myself, and I'emained there until the beginning 
of October of the same year, in order to study the dialect on 
the spot. My own observations were made chiefly in the South 
of Aberdeenshire, on the banks of the river Dee (Deeside). 
I had, moreover, ample opportunity to listen to, and question, 
speakers from various other parts of the North-Eastern area 
whom I met in the course of my travels. The notes I made were 
added to and supplemented from the contents of a number of 
Prof. Wright's classified lists filled up with their respective 

Bonner Studieu zur Englischen Pbilologie I. 1 
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pronunciations by students of Mr. Grant of the Aberdeen 
U. F. C. Training- College — tliese students being persons who 
had spoken the dialect of their native districts from child- 
hood, and who having gone through a thorough training in 
phonetics were well qualified for such a task. In this fashion, 
I was furnished with a most valuable collection of the idioms 
as used in the different parts of the North-Eastern territory '). 

Besides this, information was supplied by Mr. Grant as 
to pronunciations heard in other parts than Portsoy. 

§ 3. Many of the returned pronunciations were merely 
corruptions of standard English,, whereas on the other hand my 
collection did upt contain the most valuable part of the dialect 
vocabulary, — that vast number of native forms that have almost 
completely passed out of common use with which we become 
acquainted through the medium of printed sources. Many genuine 
dialect words are practically never used in the presence of 
strangers, so that their existence and pronunciation can only 
be ascertained by putting direct questions as to their form and 
meaning. In this difficulty, the DD. proved of immense value, 
as it gives a large number of words that are no longer used 
by the people at large, in more or less unmistakable phonetic 
spelling. On the whole it was found that in that excellent 
collection, the sound-representation of (Scottish) dialect forms 
was quite reliable ; and the same may be said of the works 
of Alexander and Watson. It is doubtless due to the neglect 
of such sources, and to the exclusive reliance on conversation 
actually observed that many important facts of Northumbrian 
sound-history have hitherto escaped notice. I have, however, 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the authority of the DD. 
transcription in some cases. Therefore, all the rare words 
enumerated in the following lists have through painstaking, 
and sometimes prolonged, inquiries been ascertained to be still 
used by the people in some part or other of the country. In 
many cases, I failed in my endeavours to trace a word or an 
expression given in the DD., so that for tliat reason numerous 

1) The pfindpal representatives came from the following- 
localities: Banff Parish; Waulkmill Farm, Elgin ; Gateside, Forres; 
Burghead (fisher population); Kemna.y, Sth Aberdeenshire; Maud, 
Aberdeenshire; Peterhead. 



examples classified as of ne. Sc. origin are of necessity absent 
from my lists. 

§ 4. To sum lip, five main sources of information may 
be distinguished: 

I. Forms taken down by myself: 

a) Portsoy pronunciation, from Mr. Grant's dictation ; 

b) As heard and tested by mj^self in the South of 
Aberdeenshire ; 

c) Casual observations of dialect speakers from 
various parts of the North- Eastern district; 

d) The pronunciation of rare dialect words found 
in books, and subsequently ascertained by means 
of particular inquiries. 

II. Material sent in by Mr. Grant's students. 

Also the evidence collected respectively by Prof. Wright 
in his DGr., and by Ellis (D. 39) has not been used unless 
corroborated by my own investigations. 

§ 5. In compiling the phonology of tlie North-Eastern 
Scotch dialect, due attention has been paid to the geographical 
distribution of forms and words. Naturally, many differences 
prevail between the local dialects of D. 39 ; and wherever these 
were sufficiently distinctive and important they have been 
indicated. Genuine forms of many words were frequently 
recorded to survive in only one locality; in such cases, the 
sophisticated forms of more polite speech have been rejected. 
In this manner, I have got rid of an enormous mass of useless 
material, which it would have been folly to include in my lists 
as it can teach us nothing. 

§ 6. It will have become clear from the preceding ex- 
position, that in compiling this work I have deviated from 
the method employed by many other writers on modern 
English dialects, most of whom deal with the idiom of a 
single individual, or of a small locality. My original inten- 
tion, it is true, was to confine my observations to a limited 
number of speakers, or to a single person. Experience with 
individual dialect speakers, and the very first impressions I 
received in the North- East of Scotland, however, soon taught 
me that taking that course, excellent as it might be from a 
theoretical point of view, was impracticable for my purpose. 



The material I was able to procure by following the 
established method was absolutely inadequate and insufficient 
to serve as a basis for an exposition of the historical deve- 
lopment of the modern dialect. As my principal endeavour 
was to offer this, I was obliged to employ a different method. 
§ 7. The Scottish dialects of the present day are 
everywhere in a state of utter dissolution. Owing to well- 
known causes — the churches, the schools, the newspapers, 
the railways — this »corruption« of the native speech, as some 
like to call this natural process, has gone far towards the 
general establishment and acceptance of a standard language, 
which, however, — and this is worth noting — is not standard 
English, but » Polite Scotch* — the language of books and 
newspapers adapted to the Scottish idiom ^). The result is 
that imported forms are pervading the speech of every one, 
and are replacing genuine words, so that only by piecing together 
all the information from so large an area as that of D. 39 
was I able, while strictly excluding everything that did not appear 
genuine, to obtain sufficient material for a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the internal history of the Northern Scotch dialect. 
I am very well aware that this method of selection and re- 
construction which I have employed, is open to certain objec- 
tions. But after all, it is a matter of very small concern to 
us to know how the inhabitants, or a single inhabitant, of a 
certain locality speaks, unless that knowledge throw some light 
upon questions of more consequence and wider interest. 



11. 
Boundaries. — Vocabulary. 

§ 8. The North-Eastern Scotch dialect is the most 
Northern form of English speech with a genuine development; 
for the English spoken further North, notably at Inverness 
and its neighbourhood is derived from the standard language 



1) See on this subject nn article »A Vernacular Revival in 
Scotland«, The Times, Nov. 2nd 1907; T. F. Henderson's essay on 
»Tlio Vernacular of the Waverley Novels^ The Olasgoio Herald, 
Sept. 5th, 1907; Notes and Queries, 10 S. VI p. 301 (Oct. 20tii, 1906). 
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introduced at a comparatively recent period. The dialect 
evolved out of the language introduced from the Southern Low- 
lauds by the settlers of Germanic origin vcho subdued and 
colonized these parts during the 12*'' and IS"" centuries 
(DSCSc. p. 19). Its OE. basis, therefore, was the language 
spoken in the extreme North of the Northumbrian territory, 
of which only scanty remains are now extant, so that some 
of its peculiar features postulated by the results of modern 
dialect investigation cannot be verified from early MSS. 

§ 9. The amount of Scandinavian loan-words is con- 
siderable; but I have made no attempt at exhausting the 
complete vocabulary of this region as found in printed 
sources. The North of Scotland was, from the very first 
time it appears in the light of history, the object of Scan- 
dinavian raids and settlements. And even when more peace- 
ful days had come, and the Northern Lowlands were com- 
pletely anglicized — in the 14*'» century, roughly speak- 
ing — the Scandinavian influence still continued, and was, 
moreover, supported by the inhabitants of the Northern groups 
of islands. 

Attention must also be paid to possible Dutch influence, 
as there were large colonies of Flemings all over Scotland; 
but not much has as yet been ascertained with certainty on 
this point. 

§ 10. Words of Anglo-French origin that are really 
native, i. e., not taken from standard English, are very few 
in number. The invasion — or rather intrusion — of Nor- 
mans was not so considerable in Scotland as it was South of 
the border. As the majority of the foreign adventurers 
brought into the country by the Scottish kings were nobles, 
who did not settle among the lower classes, only a limited 
amount of their vocabulary passed into the spoken dialects. 

Later on, the almost proverbial alliance which, for cen- 
turies, united the realms of France and Scotland, caused the 
introduction of elements that took their origin in continental 
French (cf., e. g., Complaint of tScotland, ed. Murray, EETS. 
ES. 17, XCVI — CVI; Francisque Michel has given a valuable 
list of such words in the index to his work; see Bibliography). 
Latin words, too, are met with occasionally — owing, 
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no doubt — to tbe intense cultivation of classical learning- 
which distinguished the early scholastic life of Scotland. 

§ 11. The area of D. 39 having been won from a Celtic 
population by a comparatively small body of conquerors of 
Germanic descent, one can naturally expect the amount of 
Gaelic loan-words to be considerable. Indeed, a large number 
of words of evidently Celtic origin appears in the dictionaries 
(see DSCSc. p. 54). Very few of these have, however, passed 
into general use; the majority are only local, and were conse- 
quently not known to my correspondents. Apparently these 
were always felt not really to belong to the language proper, 
and were never completely adopted. 



III. 
The MSc. Sound System. 

§ 12. The following investigation starts from the basis 
of MSc, as it may be conjectured to have been about the 
year 130U. By that date, certain shortenings of long vowels, 
and the lengthening of the short ones iu open syllables had 
been effected according to well-known rules. Besides those 
changes certain others seem to have taken place before 1300, 
which have hitherto been overlooked. It is true, the literary 
monuments of those times — if there be any — exhibit only 
faint traces of them, or none at all. But it should be borne 
in mind that the influence exercised on MSc, spelling and 
versification by tradition and the tendency to imitate English 
models cannot easily be overestimated (see, e. g., JI. Forster, 
Archiv 119, 431). References to remarkable MSc. forms will 
be found throughout this treatise; nothing, however, like an 
exhaustive investigation of the MSc. texts has been aimed at. 
A great many of the examples am taken from the poems of 
Alexander Scott, whose genius and poetry were essentially 
Scotch, and therefore less subject to the influence of English, 
or the tradition of the literary Jangungc of bis own country. 
How very little the rimes of the early epics can teach us 
IS evident from the comparatively few new results of so pains- 
taking and labourious an investigation as that of Clariodu.< 
by Dr. Curtis. As regards the MSc. prose works, two quota- 
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tions from Dr. Reeves's dissertation will suffice to show that 
little reliance is to be placed upon their spelling. »It would 
8eem«, he says, »that late 16"^ cent. Scotch is hardly practi- 
cable matter for the grammarian* (p. 78); and again: »For 
Scottish prose of the 14*, 15*, and early 16* Centuries, it 
is hard to find any one characteristic or line of development* 
(p. 92). 



IV. 
An Early Scottish Souud-Law of 'Vocalisation*. 

§ 13. Before entering upon an historical treatment of 
the MSc. sounds singly, attention must be drawn to a curious 
»sound-law« which appears to have aifected the vocabulary 
of many Northern British dialects. Although it has never 
before been formulated or even so much as hinted at, it will 
appear that its application explains a large number of ety- 
mologies hitherto obscure. In this chapter, only such examples 
will be dealt with as are found in the ne. So. dialect. A few 
forms taken from various other sources have been appended, 
in order to show the importance and geographical area of this 
sound-change. 

§ 14. It is evident from the examples given in §§ 163 sqq. 
that the regular representative of MSc. au is a. This a is 
also found in certain words containing a MSc. a in a closed 
syllable, e. g. in — dapr 'daughter' (§ 72 d, note; § 168). 
Similarly, modern au which can only be derived from MSc. ou 
(§§ 172 sqq.), is found 'm — aus7i 'oxen' (§ 177). 

It is evident that in these two words, h or Ic has dis- 
appeared leaving au u, which formed a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel. 

The same change must have taken place in — drun 
'drown', Scand. drukna (§ 143), and — bus7n 'buxom' (ib.); 
here, too, the 7c turned into u, which was combined with the 
preceding u, MSc. u being the result according to a rule 
illustrated by numerous words (§ 141 sqq.). 

This phenomenon is, however, not confined to words con- 
taining a back vowel. The form — hen 'to spare', from Scand. 
hegna (§ 155), shows that here the g turned into i, forming 
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a MSc. diphthong ei with the preceding vowel; this ei appears 
as e in the modern dialect (§ 155). 

If we try to explain this curious sound-change, of which 
more examples of a somewhat different nature will be given 
presently, it is useful to compare such forms as Jcabtn 'captain'; 
tabtist 'baptist', found in the Northern British dialects (Wright 
DGr. § 275; see also Ekwall, Jones §§ 823—41!); lobster OE. 
lupustre NED. s. v., also belongs here (cf. also the proper name 
Bagster, a variant of Baxter-; Bardsley, Diet, of Engl, and 
Welsh Surnames s. v.). In all these words a consonant has 
become voiced, although it is followed by a voiceless sound. 
This change is most probably due to a partial assimilation to the 
preceding vowel. If this process of assimilation was carried 
further, the consonant would become open; in other words, A- 
would first become g (voiced stop), which turned into j after back- 
vowels, or J after front vowels. Similarly, h (i. e, x, or c) would 
turn into j or j through being voiced. The j and; resulting 
in that fashion developed quite regularly into u or i. 

§ 15. Starting from those cases, in which u or i has 
replaced a consonant, it is possible to explain a number of 
similar forms. The modern representatives of the MSc. diph- 
thongs are found also in words which contain an original short 
vowel before certain long consonants. Thus we find: 

1. <i, from MSc. au in: bahd 'ha.by', OE. *babba\ — halca 
'bat' (animal) ME. baJcJce; — Mp "wooden bowl' OE. cceppa, etc., 
see § 168. 

2. au, from MSc. on in: daug 'dog'; — haup 'hops'; 

— Iau2} 'louse' OE. loppa, etc., see § 177. 

3. a, from MSc. u+u in: Mub 'club' Scand. Iduhha; 

— shug 'protection, shade' Scand. sAimq-c/j ;— smto 'swim' MSc. 
*swumine, etc., see § 143. 

4. e, from MSc. ei in: blek 'to puzzle' Scand. blehkja; 

— Mek 'to blacken' MSc. blekkit pp. BLA. 28. 33\~- drek 
'drench' Scand. drekkja; — ?iek "rack, manger' OE. *hecc 
Angl. 9. 265; etc., see § 1.55. 

5. wi, from MSc. /, from i + i in: pank 'gather', 'pick' 
Scand. pikka; see § 93. 

In all these words, the former half of the long couso- 



nants gg, Ick, mm, bb, pp, has turned into a vowel, u, or i, 
just as Tc before s in ausn, or g before n in hen. 

§ 16. We may, therefore, briefly state the facts thus: 
1) The first half of a long labial or guttural consonant — 
pp, iff"), bb, mm, Jck, hJi, gg — and the same consonants — 
p, etc., if short and followed by another consonant, were 
changed into u after back- vowels; this m formed a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel — MSc. au, ou, uu > u, — which 
developed regularly into Modern a, au, u respectively. 2) The 
first half of the long front consonants — Tclx,, (hh), gg — , 
and the same consonants followed by another, were changed 
into I after front- vowels; this i formed a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel — MSc. ei, ii > i, — which developed regularly 
into e, (cei), cei respectively. 

One exception to this rule should, however, be noted 
here. It appears that the sound-groups aks and agg dit not 
yield aus, aug, as might be expected, but eis, eig, in — es 
'ashes' MSc. '*akses (§ 155), — neg 'nag': — kreg 'crag' (ib.). 
This points to the conclusion that before those combinations, 
a was a front-vowel, being, most probably, sounded k. 

It is true that for all cases which would fall under the above 
rule examples have not been recorded. Thus, e. g., the change 
of op before t into ou has not been met with in any word 
so far. Seeing, however, that oJcs has become ous in — aus,/, 
and that opp has become oup in — laup, we may safely 
conclude that opt would also have become out. 

§ 17. Apparent exceptions. — There are a number of 
words exhibiting a similar development of MSc. diphthongs 
although at first sight they do not seem to agree with the 
rules just established. These are words which did not originally 
contain a long consonant, e. g. Jcaupr 'copper' OE. copor; 
— haup 'hope' OE. hopa; — akr 'acre', etc. However, we 
cannot well separate these forms from those mentioned in 
§§ 13 — 16; but we are forced to make their development 
agree with the general rule. In other words, it is to be 
shown that a long consonant had developed in these words 
at the time of » vocalisation*, as I propose to call the sound- 
change under discussion. 
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This is not at all a difficult matter. Two different 
classes may be distinguished: 

1. Dissyllabic words: akr 'acre' OE. mcer-^ — Jcaupr 
'copper' OE. copor; and words of similar structure. Of these 
words, two varieties existed in MSc., viz. acer, coper, and 
the inflected cases, acres, copres (cf. Koeppel, Arch. 104. 55). 
In the first case, the a, or o would be lengthened as standing 
in an open syllable (efcc is actually found § 117); but in the 
infllected forms the consonants Ic or p closing a syllable after 
a short vowel, were lengthened (Trautmann, Angi. Anz. 7. 94), 
akkres, coppres being the results. This long k or p was sub- 
sequently introduced into the other type, producing *akker, 
copper, the forms required. 

The same change has taken place in OE. sumor; "^sum- 
mer turned into '■'sumer; later on, the u was shortened pro- 
ducing i in — s'imr, the actual form (§ 144). 

2. Monosyllabic words: haup 'hope', OE. Jiopa; this word 
must have entered the a-deelension, before the OE. vowels in 
open syllables were lengthened (cf. Morsb. § 6 B 7), so that 
*hop, inflected hopes would result. According to well-known 
rules, *hop would have its final consonant lengthened in early 
ME., which might have been introduced into the inflected 
cases, too. In that fashion, *Jiopp. *lioppes maj' have arisen. 

.Similarly, dap^f pp., 'silly, stupid', Scand. dapr-. and 
— hauf 'store-house' OE. hof may l)e explained. In both 
words, the consonant stood in a final position in certain forms, 
and consequently would undergo lengthening. The long con- 
sonant was subsequently introduced into the inflected forms. 

Note: Scand. dapr, odj, first produced an adj. *dapp, 
*daup, which yielded a verb, from which a pp. daupet was 
derived. The pp. assumed an adjectival sonse, as is very 
frequently the ease in Scotch. 

§ 18. It is, however, a surprising fact that there are 
almost innumerable exceptions to the rules stated, and that 
the number of words in which these are not followed, is by 
far the larger. By the side of — ausn 'oxen', wc find — okstr 
'armpit' § 63, — saks 'six' § 72 b, Note; ■ aks 'ask' § 72 a, 
etc.; -— dapr 'daughter', is the only word in which the 
vocalisation of h before t has been recorded ; there exist also 
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the pronunciations — doxtr and — daxtr, all of which are 
used promiscuously in the same dialect, and by the same 
speaker (cf. Dr. Murray's transcription {Buchan example) of 
the 'First Chapter of the Book of Ruth', DSCSc. p. 242j. 
The h was preserved intact in : — ciict 'clean'; — nict 'night' etc., 
§ 48 c 1, 2; also in — drqxt 'drought' %bl\ — hqxt 'bought" 
etc. § 63; — draxt 'draught'; — slaxtr 'slaughter', § 72 d, and 
many more. Besides, vocalisation did not take place in 

— stqJc 'good-natured fellow' § 63; —rag 'pull', — lag 'ear'; 

— dram 'muddy' § 56 a, as compared to — daug 'dog', — bdk 
'back', — hrakn 'bracken', —pah 'thatch'; — tfafts 'jaws' etc., 
§ 72 a, occur along with — hok 'bat', MSc. halcke etc. An 
examination of the following lists will prove that the number 
of words which do not exhibit » vocalisation*, although the 
conditions of the rule are fulfilled, might easily be enlarged. 

§ 19. This state of affairs can only be explained by 
assuming that the sound-change of » vocalisation* was restricted 
to certain parts of the country, where all those words falling 
under the rule were affected by it. Later on, the forms, 
changed and unchanged alike, became mixed through the 
intercourse of speakers from the different regions. In the 
course of time, the majority of forms containing the new 
diphthongs perished, and were supplanted by those which had 
remained unchanged. It is doubtless due to the influence of 
the standard speech that only a comparatively small number 
of modified forms survived; and the same reason accounts for 
their almost complete absence from the ME. and MSc. MSS. 

§ 19. Geographical Extent. — Ciironology. 

The phenomenon of » vocalisation* is, as lias already 
been remarked, not confined to D. 39, nor is it restricted to 
Scotland only. It has left its traces in the North of England, 
and even in the Midlands. A few instances from the Kendal 
(Westmoreland) dialect may be inserted here: 

krok 'die' (of animals) Kendal § 100, OE. cracian 'crack, 
quake', »Oiepare« (cf, boJc OE. bale] stok 'stalk' ib. § 96); 

trap 'wander' Kendal § 69, OE. triBppan (cf. ib. § 65); 

todml 'roll about' Kendal § 66, ME. wamlin, Scand. 
vamla, »aegre protrahere se humi ventre* ; 

daup 'hooded crow' Kendal § 120, OE. (dufe-) doppa-^ 
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rank 'poke the fire' Kendal Gloss., OE. roccian (of. ib. 
§§ 112-118; ME. ou> au). 

In the standard language, we find drown introduced 
into the South before ME. u had become a diphthong (see 
above); besides maudlin NED. s. v., and the pronunciation 
of »Magdalen(e~) Colleges as mo^//'«(Rippmann, Sounds of Spoken 
Engl., London 1906, p. 1 16). In the EScGloss., I have noted gaic- 
mond 'gammon of bacon'; quaw-mire 'quagmire'; in A. Scott, 
stalf 'staff' 2. 66; walx 'wax' sb. 1. 105 (ef. Jamieson, s. v. 
wax\ X instead of s {ulcs > ans) is ihe traditional spelling; 
cf. peax, peice, 'peace' A. Scott 1. 10, ;^L\ .51, influenced by 
Lat. pax). Tait has the rimes cloclc (OP]. doccian) : folk p. 153 
(on T.'s rimes, see § 92, note). 

§ 20. It is difficult to ascertain, wiicn this sound-change 
first came into operation. In the North of Scotland, it must 
have taken place before OE. i bad become a diphthong (see 
§ 94). In other parts of the country, however, the MSc. i 
arising ont of ik etc. lias remained intact down to the pre- 
sent day, because at the period when it developed, OE. i had 
already been modified, so that the new / was levelled under 
eMSc. e (cf. forms like strik § 94). The earliest examples I 
know of ai-e found in the Earliest Engl. Prose Psalter (ed. 
Biilbring EETS. 97) wliore we find craukes 101 (102) 4, 
'cracklings' (cf. NED. s. v. crowkins, crowkoun), and tauken 
189 (190) 61, 'taken' pp. (from the inf. *takke with long A-, 
see § 72 b). Considering the date of the MSS. (Hirst, Diss. 
Introd.), this change must have taken place before the middle 
of the 14"! centuiy, unless these spellings be regarded as 
belonging to the numerous careless mistakes of the scribe. 
However this may be, in the present state of our knowledge 
it is impossible to ascertain the chronology, or fix the boun- 
daries of this sound-change. Before that can be done, a 
careful inquiry into the living dialects, combined with a renewed 
examination of the early texts is required. Particular attention 
should be paid to the forms of both local and proper names, 
as found at the present day as well as in charters and MSS. 
I venture to say that much valuable material bearing on 
the question of » vocalisation 4 might be derived from such 
sources. 
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V. 
Pronunciation. 

NB. The classification and terminology used are those 
of Dr. Henry Sweet. 

§ 21. It cannot be the aim of this chapter to deal with 
all the variations of pronunciation found in so extensive a 
region as that of D. 39. The following statements are the 
result of a comparative study of dialect speakers from various 
parts of the North-East of Scotland. On the whole, it was 
found that the basis of articulation is the same all over that 
territory. 

§ 22. Through the kindness of Mr. Grant I had the 
privilege of being admitted to three of the larger board- 
schools in the City of Aberdeen, where opportunity was 
afforded me of listening to reading exercises in the different 
classes. This method of phonetic investigation proved most 
instructive; here attention could be concentrated on a sound 
anticipated, whereas otherwise one has to rely upon casual 
observations Although in this manner the pronunciation of 
dialect words could not be ascertained — the children using 
the vocabulary of standard English — it was possible to 
make a close study of the articulation, which is only gradually 
aflfected, and never totally changed when a literary idiom is 
acquired. It was, of course, chiefly in the infant department 
Avere the children still adhere to the pronunciation learnt at home 
and in the street that the most reliable results were obtained. 
It was highly interesting to notice the gradual »refinement« 
of pronunciation towards what might be styled » Polite Scotch « 
to be observed as one proceeded to the highter standards. 
The nature of that refined and literary idiom cannot, however, 
be discussed here; nor is it within the limits of this disser- 
tation to deal with the striking differences that were disco- 
vered in the pronunciation of the more intelligent pupils and 
their less talented comrades on the one hand, and the boys 
and girls on the other. 

§ 23. The ne. Sc. dialect contains — as far as has 
been ascertained — thirteen simple vowel sounds and four 
diphthongs. 
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Table of Vowel Sounds. 
Vowels occurring in diphthongs only have been included 
in brackets. Narrow Wide 
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§ 24. Vowel Quantity. — As to their quantity, the 
vowels are divided into three classes: 
I. Short vowels: 

a) from MSc. short vowels • 

1. narrow: a, 9; 

2. wide: a, n, i\/ , ^, i\j , e\l . 

P) from MSc, long vowels and diphthongs; these are 
the well-known Scotch » stopped « vowels: they 
occur before all stopconsonauts [d, t\ g, A"; b,p] li, 
before the voiceless open-consonants {p, s; r,. x; f)] 
and all consonant combinations; moreover before 
consonants generally in words of two or more 
syllables; 

u >, 0, i, e, «\i. 
II. Flalf-long vowels: 

these are derived from MSc. long vowels and diph- 
thongs standing before a simple voiced open con- 
sonant {d, z, r; v) although shorter than the ordinary 
long vowels in English (aud German), they have not 
been especially marked as such; 

I) Seo § 37. ■ ' > 
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III. Over.long vowels; all final stressed vowels belong 
to this class; 

M >, 6, ^, e, &. 

The addition of an inflectional d or z does not alter 
the quality of the root-vowel. 

NB. On all questions of quantity, Dr. Murray's lucid 
account of the Scotch vowel system (DSCSc. p. 96 sqq.) should 
be consulted. 

§ 25. a is the mid-back-narrow vowel ; its narrowness is 
much more marked than in the u of English hut. 

warlt 'work'; — gran 'ground' sb. ; — fasl 'whistle'. 

§ 26, a is the mid-mixed-narrow vowel, as heard in the 
second vowel of German rose, as 1 pronounce it^); it occurs 
only before r. 

harTc 'birch'; — 'b9rn 'burden'; — ffr 'fir'. 

§ 27. a is the mid-back-wide vowel, identical with the 
a in Northern German ratte, in my own pronunciation; in 
studied speech, i. e. in the attempt to speak »fine«, this vowel 
frequently advances towards the low-front position. 

mak 'make'; — saft 'soft'; — wal 'well' sb. 

§ 28. is the mid-back-round vowel ; it is identical 
with the Northern German o in rotte as I pronounce it^). 

irqd "collecting box'; — rqx 'rough'; — fqlpd 'whelp'. 

§ 29. -i'V is the high-mixed-wide vowel lowered; it is 
similar in sound to the u in Northern Welsh dun. 

b'in 'bind'; — d'ist 'dust'; — liwintrd 'country'. 

§ 30. d is the mid-mixed-wide vowel, identical with the 
unstressed vowel in Engl, fadd 'father'; it occurs iu unstressed 
syllables only. 

w'inda 'window'; — az 'has, is' (unstressed); — 6ara 'bury'. 

§ 3.1. (V is the high-front-wide vowel lowered; it is 
somewhat different in sound from the short i in Engl, pit 'pit'. 

d(n 'strike'; — h(n 'hang'; — m^nk 'noose'. 

§ 32. s\/ is the mid-front- wide vowel lowered; it is not 
so open as the a in Engl. Jicet 'hat', by which it is represented 
in the Southern parts of Scotland (DSCSc. p. 109). 

ge7's 'grass'; — Jcert 'cart'; — led'i 'lady'. 

1) I was born and brought up at Essen an der Kuhr (Rhein- 
preussen). 
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§ 33. u> is the high-back-narrow-round vowel slightly 
advanced; it is higher in pitch than the u in German gut, or 
in Engl, spoon. 

sux 'sough'; — sun 'sound' adj. ; — su 'heap, stack'. 

§ 34. is the mid- back-narrow- round vowel, identical 
with German o in rose. 

brokn 'broken'; — dor 'door'; — 9md 'among'. 

§ 35. i is the high-front-narrow vowel, identical with 
German i in biene. 

nips 'turnips'; — w7.r 'wire'; — di 'do'. 

§ 36. e is the mid-front-narrow vowel, as the vowel 
in German leei: 

ets 'oats'; — ren 'rain'; — tS 'toe'. 

§ 37. a is the mid-back-wide vowel, as already described 
(§ 27) ; it seems to be the only vowel that is not quite shor- 
tened, when )Stopped« ; when )-epresenting MSc. au, it is never 
quite short even before a voiceless consonant; therefore, the 
»stopped« as well as the half-long variety are, in the follo- 
wing chapters, equally rendered with the symbol a, as they 
are nearly identical in quantity. 

fax 'wide furrows'; — held 'hold'; — rd 'row'. 

§ 38. The Diphthongs. This dialect contains four 
diphthongs, of which only three are genuine: 

au, mi, ai\ 

oi. 

§ 39. au is the mid-back-narrow vowel (§ 25) followed 
by the high-back-wide-round vowel; the latter sound is the 
same as the u in Engl. put. 

staun 'stolen';- — daug 'dog'; — hjaut'i 'beauty'. 

§ 40. cei is the mid-back- wide vowel advanced, followed 
by the high-front-wide vowel lowered (§ 31). 

spceik 'speak'; — grceis 'young pig'; — ncein 'nine'. 

§ 41. ai is the mid-back-wide vowel (§ 27) followed 
by the high-front- wide vowel lowered (§ 31); this diphthong 
is identical with the diphthong in Engl. line. 

raiv 'rive' ; — kai 'cows' ; — kicain 'girl'. 

§ 42. oi is the same sound as the diphthong in Engl. 
voice; it is only used in »Polite Scotch* in words which have 
that sound in English. 
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The Consonants. 

§ 43. The consonants are the same as in Standard 
English; the symbols are those commonly employed. 

Table of Consonants. 



Back. 
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In addition to these consonants, the aspirate ft occurs. 

§ 44. I is the »clear« point-side consonant; the »back« 
or »thick« I is rarely used; I have noticed it only once, be- 
tween back stops, in — maTcl gauk 'muckle gowk', i. e. 'big fool'. 

§ 45. The usual, and only » correct* pronunciation of 
r in all positions (also when final in an unstressed syllable) 
is a strongly trilled point consonant. The »back«, or »guttural« 
r is rather frequently met with in the North-East of Scotland; 
it appears, however, only sporadically with individual speakers 
and cannot be regarded as a peculiarity of the dialect; see 
Mod. Lang. Notes 23. 68 1. 
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The MSc. Vowels Treated Historically 
The Vowels of Accented Syllables. 

VI. 
The Short Vowels. 

MSc. i. 

§ 46. The chief sources of MSc. i are OE. and Scand. i: 
and y:; in a few cases it results from older l and e through 
shortening. Before lengthening consonant-groups of the OE. 
period, the OE. i was shortened in MSc. in the majority of 
words belonging to this class (cf. Kendal § 32). 

§ 47. MSc. I has, unless influenced by neighbouring 
sounds, undergone a process of lowering and retraction. An 
early example of this change in the North is furnished by 
R. Verstegan (c. 1600); he transcribes the phrase »yf I had 
it« with »gin ay hadei« as representing what »the Northern 
man saith«: p. 195. The Statistical Account (e. 1775) contains 

the following information: »The sound of short English / 

is never used in our dialect«, but »a sound approaching English 
e is substituted «. The examples given are: ^ei 'pit'; fet 'fit'; 
peck 'pick'. 

§ 48. MSc. i usually appears as /. 

a) bin 1) 'bin' OE. binn C 2) 'bind'; — blin 'blind'; 

— bint 'a plant', see NED. s. v. bint\~ hViv 'blind'; — Ut 'bit'; 

— dip 'dip'; — fiVi 'little while'; — fin 'find'; — / •// 'fish', + faf 
cf. § 51 ; — ginidr 'a young female sheep' Scand. gymhr; — Mnl 
'kindle'; —7ci«^ 'chest', Bj. 143, Windhill § 89; — IM 'ticklish', 
'critical' Scand. Mtla; — klim'climh';-— lift 'air' OE. lyft C; 

— Imiti 'linnet' OE. knetwlge; — inidn 'dung-heap' Scand. 
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myhidyngja Bj. 217 ; — mint 'to endeavour feebly' OE. myntan ; 

— pit "pit'; — r'in 'run' OE. rinnan; — s'ik 'such' OE. suilce 
Lindisf. Siev. § 342 anni. 3; — sit 'sif; — sfif 'stiff" ; — stik 
'stick'; — strikn 'striking' MSc. stricJc EScGloss. ; — fihn 
'shilling'; — til 'to' Scand. til Bj. 222;— pig 'to beg' OE. 
picgan ; — win 'to go, walk' OE. ivinnan. 

b) OE. e has become i after g (Bttlbr. § 492) in the 
following words: 

jit 'yet' OE. get adv. C, cf. zit A. Scott; — jirn 'yearn'; 

— git 'get' (the stop g is of Scand. origin). 

With regard to the change OE. ge > gi in unaccented 
syllables cf. MSc. 1 wiss, OE. gewiss. 

c) 1) Before OE. h, Mod. Se. c, i undergoes the regular 
development : digt 'to clean' OE. dihtiga C ; — drig 'dry' OE. 
*c?r^ft see Kogel, Beitr. 14. 105; — flMgt 'flight'; —/^nfrf right'; 

— {v)riQt 'Wright'. 

2) OE. e which in part of the Northumbrian territory 
had, after the year 1000, changed into i before M, hs, hp^) 
(Biilbring, Angl. Bbl. 9. 70), is still preserved as e; the i'-forms, 
however, exist also by the side of the more original ones 
with e; they seem to have been introduced from a Southern 
dialect: — brigt, e 'bright' OE. berht C; — figt, e 'fight'; — ligt, e 
'light' (lumen); — mgt, s 'night'; — ngt, e 'right'; — icict, s 
'weight', + wnxt cf. § 88, OE. wiht, contaminated with wegan 
> MSc. welit, Morsb. p. 69, Curtis § 420, or from Scand. veht. 

Only i is recorded in: — Mgt 'height' Biilbring, Angl. Bbl. 
10. 8; — sUgt 'dexterity' Scand. doghp Bj. 219. (In both cases, 
the vowel goes back to older e which may have become i 
when shortened before Tip {ht))\ see Luick, Stud. 

§ 49. Before r, MSc. / appears as a: 

h9rd 'bird'; — hf>rli 'birch'; — hdrn 'burden' OE byrden C : 

— kdrJc 'church'; — mari 'merry' MSc. mirry Ever Green I, 51 ; 

— inarli 'darkness' Scand. myrJcr Bj. 146; — st?rl- 'stii'k', 
'bullock'; —p9rd 'third'. 

§ 50. MSc. i is represented by / in the following cases: 
a) occasionally before dental and front stops: 

1) Cf. lichf, mycht, nycht, rycht, in de la Haye's Book of the 
Law of Armes: 
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bid 'bid'; — did 'did'; - rig 'ridge'; - brig 'bridge'; 

— big 'to build' Seand. byggua Bj. 32; — pik 'to thatch' + 
paJc, cf. § 82 a, the i was introduced through influence of the 
prt. OE. pehte (with the vowel of the present ])ecca{7i)), 

> MSc. *pihte, according to § 48, c. 2. 

b) Regularly before MSc. *;: 

1) OE., Scand. i (>/) occurs in the following words: 
biy 'a heap' Scand. Mngr Bj. 204; — driyJc 'drink' r 

— piyk 'think';—/)??? 'thing'. 

2) In MSc, e before y had become i, so that it was 
levelled under OE. i. Cf. MSc. Inglis < englisc, recorded in 
the 14'*> c, NED.; Horn, Hist, neuengl. gramm. § 25. 

Examples are: 

bintf 'bench' MSc. bink Luick, Stud. 190, with the eons, 
taken from stand. Engl; — briy 'bring' OE. brenga C, cf. 
Siev. § 407 anm. 15 (not mentioned by Jordan as a word 
peculiar to Anglian); — diy 'to strike' Scand. dengja Flom 36.; 

— Jiiy hang' Scand. hengja Luick 1. c, Ackermann p. 42; 

— {v)rintf 'to wrench', + {v)rantf cf. § 88 a, OE. wrenc, with 
the cons, of stand. Engl. 

In — linp 'length'; and — strinp strength', the cons, has 
been changed through assimilation; see Luick 1. c, Acker- 
mann 1. c. 

Note, miyk a noose', 'a halter' may be derived from 
(British?) Vulgar Latin manica 'a handle' (Fr. mancJie), see 
KOrting 5883; OE. *manicu > *ma3nic Biilbr. § 170 > *menic 

> MSc. *menk > — miyk-, cf. the development of OE. mynet 
< Lat. moneta, Pogatscher, Lautlehre der Griech., Lat. u. 
Rom. Lehnworte im AE. Q. u. F. 69, Index; Bttlbr. § 161 b. 
The development of meaning would be as follows ; a handle > 
an instrument for holding an animal, i. e. 'a halter', which has 
the form of 'a noose'. 

§ 51. In a large number of words, MSc. i has been 
retracted to the mid-back position, thus coinciding with the 
sound of MSc. m; it cannot be ascertained whether this level- 
ling took place at a time when MSc. u had not yet been un- 
rounded. This sound-change is firmly established in the in- 
stances enumerated below, where it is caused by a preceding 
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or following' labial or /; besides, it is also found in words 
which are dissyllabic in MSc. 

In the higher parts of the ne. Scotch region, nearly 
every MSc. i has undergone this change; there, the words 
given in §§ 48; 49 may all be heard sounded with a instead 
of i or i. It is well worth noticing that in those parts Celtic was 
spoken until a comparatively recent date (Murray DSCS. 238, 9), 
and that the habit of pronouncing i as a is generally regarded 
as a peculiarity of Highlanders' speech. In the Statistical 
Account (c. 1775) this change is alluded to as characteristic 
of the North of Scotland; the examples given are: fulthy 
'filthy'; fuscal 'fiscal'; vmll 'will'; futcli 'which'; see also 
Flom § 17.2. 

MSc. i appears as n in : 

braml 'bramble' MSc. hrimbyl Curs. Mundi, i is the 
result of shortening of Northumbrian e (AYS. ce) < WGmc. a, 
of. Morsb. § 109, a 1, Biilbr. § 192 anm., Luick, Stud. p. 190; 

— ianl 'bundle'; — haznds 'business' OE. bisignise C, MSc. 
hysynesse Compl. Scotl.; — fasl 'whistle'; — hal 'hill'; — ha{r)sl 
'to move' cf. Scand. hyrsta] — latl 'little'; — malJc 'milk'; 

— paJcl a quantity of anything' cf. ME. pikken etc. NED. s. v. 
puckle; — fjakn 'chicken'; — paml 'thimble'; — wal 'mad' 
Scand. vilh' Flom 72; — wal'i 'Willie'; — watf 'witch'; — waf, 
was 'wish' ; — al 'ill'. 

Note, fatl 'knife', 'whittle' points to an OE. *hwitel, -il 
< WGmc. *hioitiloz; cf. OE. hioettan; the same ending is 
found in OHG. mei^il. 

NB. All the words enumerated in the preceding para- 
graph occur also with «, which is no doubt due to the in- 
fluence of neighbouring dialects and »Polite Scotch*. 

§ 52. In some dialects of Southern Scotland, i before 
n and m had become e during the MSc. period; see Sander 
§ 52; § 57 h. — bsn 'part of a cottage' (»but and ben«), 
OE. (Northumbrian) binna, has spread all over Scotland from 
those parts. A large number of words of French origin ex- 
hibit this change, see § 54 a. They seem to prove, that French 
words were borrowed through the medium of the Southern 
(Edinburgh) idiom, and not directly from the French. 

§ 5.3. My 'king', formed, perhaps, on analogy of Tiwin 
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'queen' (?) ; the i may also be due to lengthening in open 
syllable (§ 100, 1): OE. cining > *kening >> — My. (Suggested 
hy Prof. Bulbring.) 

i of French and Latin Origin. 

§ 54. a) dendr 'dinner', this form points to MSc. e. 
Cf. Windhill § 212; — prensapl 'principle'; — sempl simple', 
also presuppose MSc. e; see § 52. 

b) fasM 'fiscal', from Latin, see § 5L 

MSc. u. 

§ 55. MSc. u has two main sources, OE. and Scand. u: 
and y.; its regular representative is a. OE. u {< u) before 
lengthening cons, groups has in the majority of cases been 
levelled under MSc. u through shortening. 

§ 56. MSc. u appears as a in the following instances: 

a) MSc. u < OE., Scand. u : ; 

bayk 'artificial ditch' Scand. *biink- NED. s. v. bunk; 

— barn 'a brook'; —6as 'bush'; — bat 'part of a cottage' cf- 
(*E. butan; — dram 'muddy', 'troubled' (of water) cf. EFris. 
drummig Wood, Mod. Lang. Notes 22. I'oi, 5; — dam 'dumb'; 

— kas 'curse'; — lag 'ear', 'handle' cf. Bj. 217; — lav 'love'; 

— mam 'mourn'; — mat/ 'a woman's cap', 'mutch', from LLat. 
almucium, -ia Ducange, probably adopted through Low German 
cf. MLG. a[l)mutse Franek s. v. muti>\ — rag 'to pull' Scand. 
rugga Bj. 252; — wad'i 'woody'; — rami 'rumble'. 

b) MSc. M < OE., Scand. ?/:; the older tj (including 
Northumbrian y < i after labials; Biilbr. § 282) was retained 
in a number of words in AlSe. ; the eMSc. y was levelled 
under u and shared the later development of this sound. The 
preservation took place if the // wa.s preceded by a labial and 
followed by a cons, capable of labial modification. The irregu- 
larity with which this sound- change has been carried through 
is, HO doubt, due to mixture of dialccls. 

buxt 'sheep-fold' OE. byht, Scand. origin improbable, 
Flom p. 31; see Vigf. s. v. bugt; — wat 'dung' Sti&nd. mykr 
Bj. 250; — makl 'much'; — mal 'mill'; — mardr murder'; 

— wal 'will'; — murk 'to work', + w<>rk cf. § 45), OE. wyrca C; 
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- warp 'worth' (cf. however, MSc. airship A. Scott), OE. 
wyrde C. 

Note, fu why' OE. hwy; an eMSc. *hwy is derived 
from the OE. unstressed form hwy ; if stressed, the ti (< y) 
was lengthened in final position. 

NB. Although most of the preceding examples might 
also fall under § 51, they have been enumerated here be- 
cause they appear with u already in MSc. ; see also § 65. 

§ 57. MSc. u has become o before h {—x): 

brqx 'borough' OE. burug C ; — drqxt 'drought' OE. drii- 
gad ; — rox 'rough' OE. ruh C. 

§ 58. Before the dental nasal w, u appears as «. The * 
of some of the following examples has been explained as being 
the result of shortening of MSc fronted o < u-; cf. Luick, 
Stud. 117, Unters. § 511. But this assumption does not 
account for i < u in syllables that have remained closed all 
through the MSc. period as found in — sm 'sun', — hint 
'hunt' etc. (cf. Kruisinga, Literaturblatt 28, 276), nor is this 
explanation probable in a case like — Mm 'honey' (see Heuser, 
Neue Philol. Rdsch. 1908, p. 38 sqq.). Besides, I see no reason 
why these wholesale shortenings of vowels, lengthened only 
a short time before, should have taken place particularly 
before n. As to — b'il 'bull', — stmay 'suujmer', given as ex- 
amples of the same change, see § 144. 

Before becoming i, u must, of course, have passed through 
the high-mixed position. It is curious to observe that this 
fronting of u is also found in Devonshire and Cornwall (R. P. 
Chope, Dial, of Hartland: Trans. Phil. Soc. 1891, p. 12): large 
parts of Scotland as well as Cornwall and Devonshire were 
conquered from a Celtic population during the later Middle 
Ages (H. Jenner, Transact. Phil. Soc. 1873—74, p. 178 sqq.). 
This fact might account for this curious sound-change; see the 
i-emarks on MSc. u becoming i when shortened § 144. 

b'iuwkl 'a plant' OE. bune ; — din 'dun', 'dusky' OE. dunn ; 
^ grint 'grunt' OE. grunettan; — hini, — hin^ 'honey'; — hint 
'hunt' (very rare) ; — J'/'n 'plank of wood', 'sleeper' Scand. 
hlunnr; — l-'injn 'cony', 'rabbit' Lat. cuniculus cf. NED. s. v. 
cunning; — pin 'strike from a distance', 'a sharp blow' OE. 
punian ; — r'in 'run' pp. ; — ■ sin 'son' ; — sin 'sun' ; — win 'live', 
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'dweir OE. wuniga C cf. MSc. winneing, winen Henryson; 
— wint 'accustomed to' (-\-want according to § 51); cf. Hupe, 
E. Stud. 11. 493. 

dint 'strike with a hollow sound', 'dunt' Bj. 235; — fin? 
'shinny', 'a game similar to hockey' cf. OE. scunian. 

fin 'humour', 'temper', is evidently identical with 'fun', 
of doubtful etymology; NED. 

[bin, — bin9r 'move with velocity and noise' Celt, buan, 
buanawT, NED. s. v. bin.] 

winar 'wonder', see § 59. 

Note, min 'must', is heard in the Shell. Isl., Scand. 
munu cf . Windhill §111; cf . also 'lintstock', from Du. lont 
NED.; cf. the rime »nane« (nm): »nun« Ball. 303. 7 (North 
of Scotland). 

§ 59. OE. u from u before nd generally appears as a; 
this leads us to assume that the u was shortened at a time 
when u before n had been fronted already, as otherwise it 
would have undergone that change. It is difficult to say 
whether in — winsr 'wonder', the v is due to fronting of u 
before n or to early shortening of u (§ 144). I feel inclined 
to decide in favour of the former alternative. 

In connexion with this question, the following rimes from 
A. Scott will be of interest : thunder : funder : blunder : winder 
(i. e. 'wonder') 2. 145 sqq.; are we to assume that Scott pro- 
nounced i in all four words although he wrote u in the first 
three? 

§ 60. The vowel u of the prefix un- has, if stressed 
been lengthened : unles 'unless'; — unprensapld 'unprincipled', etc. 

§ 61. M of Mod. French origin is found in baf 'idle 
talk', 'nonsense' French bouffer. 

MSc. 0. 

§ 62. The main source of MSc. o is OE. and Scand. o:; 
in a number of instances it is derived from OE. o, notably 
before lit (cf. Sweet HES. § 377) and st (Morsb. § 59). This 
short must have had the open sound (mid-back-wide-round) 
in the 15"^ cent., when the first examples of the change of o 
into a under labial influence are found (Horn, Unters. 2<S). 
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The unrounding of the narrow (or close) o would have resulted 
in a, the present sound of MSc. u. 

§ 63. MSc. usually appears as o; if a word con- 
taining this vowel is pronounced with particular stress, the q 
sometimes turns into o; in all cases where this has been ob- 
served, I have added below an o after the form with o: 

hrod 'collecting box' OE. hord ; — brop 'broth' ; — dqtl 
'plug of tobacco' cf. NED. s. v. dottel\ — liqrn, g 'horn'; — Tiqs 
'horse'; — jqlc 'yoke'; — kqrn 'corn'; — nqh, o 'knock'; — q'kstr 
'armpit' OE. ohsta-^ — qrpdt 'peevish', 'querulous' Scand. orpinn 
pp. cf. D. D. s. V. orpiet; — rqk, q rock'; • — stqJc 'good-natured 
fellow' Scand. stoJcJcr; — stqrm, q 'storm'; — ^ si^i 'young bull' ; 

— prqt 'throat'; 

bqlt 'bolt'; — cqlt 'colt', are taken from stand. Engl.; 

they occur also with o.ii. 

Before h, o has been preserved unchanged: 

dqxtr 'daughter', -f- daxtr § 71, note, dapr § 168 ; — hqx 

'bough'; — hqx 'cough'; — trqx 'trough'; — hqxt 'bought'; 

— {v)rqxt 'wrought'; — hrqxt 'brought'; — sqxt 'sought'; 

— pqxt 'thought'. 

§ 64. In the position before or after labial consonants, 
MSc. has become unrounded; this change is caused by a 
shifting of either the beginning or end of lip-action : 

af 'off' ; — afn 'often' ; — apn 'open' ; — drap 'drop' ; 

— Tcraft 'croft' ; — laf't 'loft' ; — mara 'morning' OE. morgen C ; 

— nap9 'strong', 'fresh' (of liquor) OE. *hnoppa, see NED. 
s. V. nap sb.'; — pat 'pot'; — saft 'soft'; — strap 'strop' (for 
beating) OE. strop{p)\ — • tarn 'Thomas'; — tap 'top' ; — wardl, 

— wardl 'world' North. Northumbrian *woruld Bulbr. § 266. 

Note 1. — badr 'bother', presupposes an OE. *bod(d)erian, 
d{d), connected with Germ, butteln etc. Sanders, wb.; the form 

— badr is to be derived from an OE. verb with m § 56 ; 
Verner's Law and Gmc. »brechung« have produced a great 
variety of forms of this root; the original sense was 'to beat 
persistently'. 

Note 2. Under the influence of stand. Engl, the q has 
been retained (or reintroduced) in : 
bqdm 'bottom' ; — tfqp 'shop'. 
The unrounding has not taken place in — fqj,) 'follow', 
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on account of the / which in this dialect always favours 
labialisation; of. §56. There exists, however, a MBc. fallow 
A. Scott 2. 146. 

Note 3. 1) —man, 2) — man, 3) — mqn, 4) — mdn 
'must', »niaun«, is to be derived from Seand. mono; if un- 
stressed, the may have remained [3)]; if stressed, it was 
unrounded [2)] ; the a arising- in this manner became lengthened 
when pronounced emphatically [!)]; this latter change must 
have been effected after MSc a had been fronted (see § 117). 
— mdn is the unaccented form of the verb. 

Note 4. mat 'must' is recorded in a text from the ne. 
Se. area, Ball. Gloss.; OE. mofrt«>MSc. mot EScGloss. through 
shortening. 

g 65. In a few cases, Northumbrian m has been pre- 
served if preceded by a labial and followed by a consonant 
apable of labial modification ; cf. Northumbrian ?/ > it § 56 b. 
This 03 appears as o in the words enumerated below; uu- 
louuding did not take place for the reason given in § 64 
note 2, s. v. fold. 

icoltr 'lo turn over', swelter- , MSc. woUir A. Scott 36. 
;SU M, the Mod. Engl, welter points to a Nortlmmbriau form 
with m Biilbr. § 276, -|- loaltr see § 88 a; — fqlpd 'whelp' 
Northumbrian hwoelp C; — fqh 'fellow' Scand. felage, perhaps 
influenced by Northumbrian /mra 'socius' C, + fah see § 64 
note 2; — tcqb 'web' OE. webb Northumbrian *wa'bb Biilbr. 
1. c. -\- irali see § 88 a. 

§ 66. OE. '( from WGnie. <i before nasals is repicsented 
by a in the Northern dialects; see § 72 c; for exeptions to 
this rule see § 127. But in unaccented pusitious, this vowel 
became narrowed (BLilbr. § 451, Bttlbring Angl. Bbl. VII, 71) 
and was, consequently, not unrounded towards the end of the 
( >E. period. This [at-t accounts for the o in the following- 
examples which take their origin from OE. weak forms: 

jqn 'yon'; — join- 'yonder': — njont 'beyond'; 

ditiqn 'among', + ,>/h<5, see i; 204; — luqih), — luqni' many', 
MSc. jnoiiie Curtis § 3o, Morsb. § 89 anm. 2; Biilbring, Aug!. 
Bbl. VII, 71; these two words remained unstressed in MSc. 
as otherwise the o would have become unrounded after the 
labial, see § 64, cf. — ^nmi inaun § 64 note 3; the develop- 
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ment of the final cons, in — dmqn tends to strengthen this 
view, see § 215; — ^mq, — 7>m6 occurs also as a further 
\\eakeuing of — dmqn. 

qnd, - qin 'any', formed on analogy of — mqnd DSCSc. 
114, Windhill § 146. 

of French and Latin Origin. 

§ 67. stamdk 'stomach'; o has been unrounded according 
to the rule given in § 64. 

§ 68. d^qn, q 'John'; — d^qk, q 'Jock', byform of 'Jack' 
NED. (perhaps a late borrowing from continental French, 
with representing French a, cf. — prqpaJcs 'practies' § 230, 
note); when pronounced with emphasis, the vowel becomes 
narrow, see § 63. 

§ 69. The following words are late borrowings from 
French or Latin; note the not unrounded o before the labial: 

drqgz 'drugs' French drogue; — qns 'ounce' French once\ 
— stqf 'stuff' French etoffe (+ Engl, stuff); — dqrriin'i 'school- 
master' Latin dominus. 

§ 70. d^ah, — d^ali 'jolly' OFr. jolif contaminated 
with OE. gallic with the vowel shortened; cf. MSc. gelly 
A. Scott 2. 183 with later shortening of the older a having 
become e, cf. § 120. 

MSc. ft. 

§ 71. In tlie majority of examples, MSc. a is derived 
from OE. a, ce, ea in closed syllables. OE. o from a before 
nasals became unrounded in the beginning of the MSc. period ; 
if long, it had been shortened previously to the unrounding; 
for exceptions to this rule see — tjayz 'tongs' § 119 ; — waim 
'womb' § 121. Scaud. a: was levelled under OE. a. A few 
words contain MSc. a from older a, and from OE. m shortened 
during the OE. period already {ce > ce > a.j. 

§ 72. MSc. a has been preserved unchanged in the 
following instances: 

a) akr 'acre' + ft A' r see § 168, ekr see § 117; — ak 
'ask'; — «/"ash'; — bad 'bad'; — bak 'back'; — brakn 'bracken' 
Bj. 231; — faUs 'fallows'; — fat 'what' (stressed); — fadr, d 
'father'; — flag 'flat stone' Scand. flag; — frak 'rush' OE. fvKC 
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B. T.; — gabhn 'idle talk' Scand. gabha Bj. 240; — gast 'fright' 
OE. gcestan; — hah 'hollow valley' OE. healh^ — kahr'cooV, 
'fresh' Scand. caldr Flom 32; — Jcast "cast'; — krak 'gossip' 
OE. cracian; — Map 'clap'; — Zamas 'the Sunday nearest to 
the P' of August' OE. hi afmcesse; — last 'last' adj.;— pad3k 
'land-frog Scand. padda; — sad 'sad'; — stap 'step' OE. 
stceppan Bulbr. § 111; —stap to stuff', 'fill' Scand. stappa 
Flom Gloss.;— /a? 'shell' OE. scealu; — tfafts 'jaws' ME. 
chavele + Scand. *keft Bj. 260; — pak 'thatch' -\- pik see 
§ bOa;—pratn 'threaten'; —j)r a/ 'thresh' OE. J)cbj-sc« B(ilbr. 
§ 518; — wap 'fold up' Scand. vappa; — loapnfd 'muster of 
arms' Scand. vapn Bj. 93; — wasp 'wasp'; — waf 'wash'; 

— icatr 'water'; — tfap 'young fellow' OE. ceapemonn C, 
with shifting of accent after c see § 191. 1, and shortening 
of a in the compound: ceapmqnn > *c(ejapmon > *capman; 
cf. chapmen »pedlars« Ball. 282.2; Burns. 

b) A number of verbal forms exhibit an exceptional deve- 
lopment: — mak 'make'; — tak 'take' (sb. 'lease of a fam) 
are derived from the MSc. imperative; there existed also forms 
with a lengthened vowel in MSc, mayk, tayk. — /aA; shake', 
was either derived from the same verbal form, or influenced 
by — mak and — tak\ cf. also Northumbrian sceacca C, with cc. 

brak 'break'; — spak 'speak', are formed on analogy of 
the preceding verbs; — lat 'let', 'allow', Scand, lata Bj. 91, 
has its vowel shortened for the same reason ; cf . lommi < lat 
me in Low German, Bulbring, Bonn. Beitr. 15. 131 — gat 'got' 
prt. Scand. gat probably furnished the example on which the 
following preterites have been modelled : — krap 'crept' ; — pat 
'put' prt.; — strak 'struck' prt. OE. strac; — {v)rat wrote' 
OE. wrat C. 

Note. — saks 'six', the general Scotch form (+ occa- 
sional — seks) goes back to Northumbrian *scbx cf. Bulbr. § 207) ; 

— lad 'lad'; — las 'lass', not from Celtic, see NED. s. v. lad. 

c) a before nasals is found in the following examples: 
hantl, haykl 'handful'; — Icanl 'candle'; — kran 'crane' 

OE. cran, cf. Koeppel, Arch. 104. 285; — lam 'lamb' Wind- 
hill § 66; — Ian 'land'; — lay 'long'; — man 'man' (stressed); 

— pan 'pan'; — say 'song' sb.; — stan 'stand'; — stay 'sting', 
'prick' Scand. stanga\ — stray 'strong'; — pray 'intimate' OE. 
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prang sb. 'a crowd'; — {v}ray 'wrong'; — waudr 'wander'; — Team 
'came' OE. cam sg. prt. which must have existed in North- 
umbrian too, see Siev. § 390 anm. 2. 

Note. — w'int 'want', + want is identical with w'int, a 'wont' 
§ 58 ; the substitution of one word for the other probably ori- 
ginated in logical considerations of this kind: «One wants 
what one is wont to«. 

d) Before Ti, MSc. a has remained unchanged in: 

draxt 'draught'; — fraxt 'freight' MLG. vracht NED. s. v. 
freight \ ■ — lax 'laugh'; — slaxtr 'slaughter'; — straxt 'straight' 
OE. ^estreaht pp. ; — taxt 'taught' OE. tahte C; — axtn 'owed', 
'due' MSc. *achten pp., a new formation from OE. ahte prt., 
cf. Morsb. § 6. A 19; — axt 'eight' Northumbrian cehto C, + sqt 
(occasionally), which is a borrowed form; cf. Biilbr. § 313. 

Note. — daxtr 'daughter' + dapr see § 168, presupposes 
an OE. *dahtor, *dcehtor; this may have arisen in the follow- 
ing manner: in the declension of this word o and e (< ce) 
existed side by side; accordingly, the h was either velar or 
palatal (see Btilbr. § 515 ; 2U9). If the e was introduced into 
the forms with velar h, it might, according to Biilbr. § 207, 
be changed into cb, the ancestor of MSc. a (this would account 
also for the stand. Engl, spelling »daughter«). 

§ 72. MSc. a has become a in ladi, — ladi 'lad' (occa- 
sional); cf. MSc. lawdies pi. A. Scott I, b3;-{-lad § 72 a; 
for the cons, see § 220. The lengthening may be due to- 
emphasis (?). 

a of French and Latin Origin. 

§ 73. halcdt 'a box' Fr. baquet] — daw.drt 'stupefied', 
'stunned' cf. Fr. dam! < Dame-Dieu [dominus deus) interj.; 
— fatl 'fatal' Lat. fatalis see Luick, Angl. 30. 3l. 

§ 74. The following words must have been borrowed 
from continental French at a comparatively early period, as 
they do not show the development of an u before the nasal: 

dans 'dance' cf. MSc. daunce\ — playk 'plank'; — sa'r)=^ 
'an expletive' cf. Fr. »&on sang de Dieuf«; — stayk 'ditch' 
OFr. estang. 

§ 75. Jcqrtr 'quarter', probably borrowed from Engl. 
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when a after lo had changed into o; see Horn, Histor. neuengl. 
Gramm. § 49. 

§ 76. femli 'family' + fsmU Latin familia, must have 
had the a lengthened; MSc. a>e, see § 123. 

§ 77. amanz 'amends' Fr. amendes, borrowed from con- 
tinental Fr. when e before nasal bad become a in Central 
French; Sander § 69; cf. MSc. rander 'to render' A. Scott 
1. 146. 

MSc. J. 

§ 78. During the former half of the MSc. period, e 
and a before r must have been levelled under one sound, which 
most probably was the intermediate ce; cf. Adlington § 4; 
§ 12. It is not so much the modern dialect forms, but the MSc. 
rimes and spellings that suggest this assumption as the most 
satisfactory. This w was lengthened so that it coincided with 
the f<3 from older a, see § 119. Under normal conditions, 
this ce was raised to e, by which it is represented at the 
present day. Standing, however, as it usually did, before two 
consonants, it was particularly liable to being shortened owing 
to the different combinations that csight arise in the breath- 
group. 

Two periods of shortening maj' be distinguished: as long 
as (E»' remained unchanged it would yield cer which later on 
developed into ar; if the shortening took place at the time 
when cer had become er, the result would be er, Mod. Sc. ev. 

If we accept this explanation, we may draw up the 
following scheme of development: 

eMSc. MSc. Mod. Se. 

ar I .^cer—ar >ar^) 

cer > Cer — er — er > er 
er ] " --- er >«• 

We find that already during the MSc. period, considerable 
variety had been produced in this class; nor had the forms 
of the individual words been finally settled. One and the 
same word was pronounced with all three sounds indiscrimina- 
tely, and it was only in the course of later development that 



1) Th(\s('. word.s may never have undero-one leug'theiiii);;- at all. 
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each word had one sound definitely assigned to it, which was, 
however, not the same in all dialects. 

I shall now give a few examples of spellings taken at 
random from A. Scott's poems with the intention of illustrating 
the unsettled conditions of words containing MSc. cer; the spel- 
ling a implies the pronunciations [a, ce], ai = [ce, e], e = [e]: 

bairge 'barge'; heme 'barn'; fairsing 'stuffing' Fr. farcer; 
fer 'far'; garris 'makes'; hart, Tiairt 'heart'; large 'large'; 
rewart 'revert'; serf 'serve', etc.; see also the rimes taken 
from Chmodus by Curtis § 302 sqq.; the explanation offered 
by Curtis § 317 I am unable to accept. 

§ 79. MSc. mr has become er in: 

bern 'child'; — er» earn' OE. earniga C; — erndst 'earn- 
est'; — feo'lt 'wonder' Scand. ferligr; — herdn 'herring' OE. 
hcerhig (with early shortening of Northumbrian e> e); —Jerrf 
'yard'; — per 'there' (from an OE. short form). 

§ 80. MSc. (Sr has become ar in: 

arJz 'wages', — tirl 'to work hard' Scand. erill »labor 
assiduus", eria, vh. (see, however, NED. s. v. arles- ('?)); — harl- 
'to bark'; — barm 'barm' ; — bai'n 'barn' OE herern C ; — darl^ 
'dark'; — far 'far'; — fardr 'farther' ME. ferrer, a new forma- 
tion from OE. feor; gar 'make' Scand. gerva ; - hard 'heard'; 

— ha7-nz 'brains' Scand. *hern- I^j. 213; — karJ 'earl'; — aarJc 
'shirt' Scand. .'<erJrr ; — /am 'cow's dung' OE. scearn ; — varm 
'warm'. 

§ 81. MSc. ffir has become er in: 

gers 'grass' Scand. gres Kluge, Gesch. 941 ; — srm 'arm'; 

— herm 'harm'; — herdlun 'shepherd' OE. heorde (see Biilbr. 
§ 140; early Northumbrian io has been preserved in MSc. 
hirdmen 'herdsmen' Early Sc. Gloss.) ; — herf 'heart' ; — hsrp 
'hearth'; — kert 'cart' Scand. kartr Bj. 244; — sterv 'starve'. 

§ 82. a from MSc. cer has been lengthened in the Mod. 
Sc. period when stressed for emphasis; 

dar 'dear' eMSc. *der taken from compounds with shor- 
tened vowel, such as, e. g., »darling«; — dar 'dare' OE. dear{r) 
with the rr of the pi. 

m of French Origin. 
§ 83. MSc cer of French origin has become « in: 
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gerdin garden'; — meri, -a 'many'; — perts 'talents' 
» parts*; — ragerd regard'; — ser 'serve'. 

Note. — Jcerd 'card' vb., occurs by tbe side of — kjard, 
see § 119. 

§ 84. It has become e in: 

ferm 'farm'; — herd 'ca,iTj-, — mervdl 'marvel'; — sertn 
'certain'; — serv'in 'servant'; — vermdn 'vermin', + losrman. 

Note, a is sometimes used in — rafar 'refer'. 

MSc. f. 

§ 85. MSc. e takes its origin either from OE. and 
Scand. e :, or is the result of shortening of older (Northumbrian) e. 
Under labial influence, it has been retracted, becoming a, 
whereas otherwise it has moved towards the low-front position. 

§ 86. MSc. e has generally become e: 

eksl 'axle' Scand. *exl Bj. 200; — ied 'bed'; — hsst 'best'; 

— hlest 'blast' OE. (Northumbrian) *blesta BUlbr. § 96; — bledr 
'bladder' OE. (Northumbrian) *hledre\ — del 'dell'; — dsn 'den'; 

— edr 'adder'; — eftr "after' OE. cefter, influenced by OE. eft 
Morsb. § 96 anm. 2, 1; — eljdrs 'elders' (of a church); — fsdr 
'feather'; — fef 'fetch'; — flee 'flea' OE. fie{a)h, flege C (the 
e not standing before ht etc., but simple h, was not changed 
to i, see § 48 c 2); — ken 'know' Scand. Tcenna Bj. 245; — ketl 
'kettle'; — men 'men'; — red 'clear out' OE. hreddan; — seg 
sedge' ; — sel 'sell' ; — sen 'send' ; — slcelf 'shelf Scand. *skelfr 
KIuge-Lutz; — smedm 'shrewdness', intelligence OYi. smedma: 

— spen 'spend'. 

§ 87. Palatal diphthongisation (Biilbr. § 155), with sub- 
sequent »palatal-umlaut« (ib. § 314) is found in — jet 'gate'; 
see Cornelius p. 64; 143. 

§ 88. MSc. e has become a after and before w\ an 
intervening r or I does not prevent this change: 

a) after w: 

swah 'to swallow'; — twal 'twelve'; — {v)rast] 'wrestle : 

— {v)ratf 'wretch'; — toad 'wed'; — icad^ 'wedge'; — wadr 
'weather'; — wark 'work' sb. Northumbrian were Biilbr. § 193; 

— wamt 'worst' Scand. verstr; — wat 'wet' + wit see § 102. 2, 
OE. wetnise C, with early shortening, probably in compounds ; 

— wast 'west'. 
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Note 1. In the following words, a may be due to un- 
rounding of MSc. 0, see § 64 and 65: 

fan 'when' OE. hwonne C, or hwoenne C Bttlbr. § 278 ; 

— dwal 'dweir OE. gedwadla C, this and the two following- 
words might have had MSc. o according to § Go; — wab 'web' 
cf. OE. uvefu C;-~wal 'well' sb. OE. wcalla C. 

Note 2. ivaxt 'weight' Scand. veU, Bulbring, Angl. Bbl. 
IX, 74, + weqt, in this word the following palatal has prevented 
the retraction of the vowel; cf. Mod. Engl, weeks 'wax' Horn, 
Hist, neuengl. Gramm. § 51. 

b) Before w. 

fah 'felloe', + fqh (see § 64 note, s. v. — foU 'follow'); 

— ^'ffZri 'yellow'. 

§ 89. The a arising out of MSc. e after lo has become 
lengthened when stressed: 

far 'where' OE. hwir 0; — war 'worse' Scand. verri 
Bj. 225; — 9wa 'away' OE. aioeg C, the g being final was 
pronounced h, Bttlbr. § 489, ■''aweh lost its h (x), according 
to § 210. 

MSc. e of French origin. 
§ 90. dgzempl 'example', not one of the oldest Norman- 
Fr. loan-words with the OFr. e before nasals preserved, but 
probably influenced by Lat. exemplum\ — vesl, — tcesPcow's 
udder', » vessel* ( — wusl 'a children's game', DD. s. v. wastel, 
is most likely to be the same word with change of we into 
tea see § 88 a, § 202) ; — dfinlman 'gentleman', exhibits the 
change of e into i after d^, in this word only recently borrowed 
from stand. Engl. 



The MSo. Long Vowels. 

VII. 
I. The Long Front Vowels. 

MSc. 7. 
§ 91. cMSc. r i^ derived from three principal sources; 
viz. 1) OE. and Scand. I, y\ 2) OE. i, y + 3\ 3) OE. and 
Scand. i, y + front consonants, see § 12 sqq. 

Bonner Stndien zur Ecglischen Philologie I. 3 
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The / seems to have heen diphthongised at a very early 
period, and at different times in the various parts of Scotland 
(§ 94). Sander (ch. VII) concludes that this change began 
at about 1350; but considering the Mod. dial, forms — especially 
the Romance element — I should feel inclined to date it some 
100 years earlier. About the year 1650, this diphthong must 
have had the sound of ai, at least in the Southern Lowlands; 
for Dalrymple speaking of geographical names, mentions Kyle 
and adds »bot rather Coile« (p. 15. 1); i. e. oi and older i — 
implied in the spelling with y — had become levelled under 
ai. Dalrymple being, however, a man of learning, preferred 
the traditional spelling with C and oi as being more correct. 
Clariodus does not contain any rimes of eMSc. l with oi, 
Curtis § 431. 

Whereas Gill in 1620 remarks that »ai pro ei Borealium 
est« (Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation IV, 1249), 
the Statistical Account informs us that about the year 1775, 
this diphthong had again been changed iuto ei. The passage 
reads thus: »ei is pronounced as in Edinburgh instead of Eng- 
lish ai«. (Examples: leif 'life'; streif 'strife'; hneif 'knife'). 
In the living dialect of the present day, MSc. ai — from 
eMSc. ai and Fr. oi — is represented both by ai and cei; 
ai has developed — or rather been retained — under labial 
influence and when final, mi may, however, be heard in these 
words too. In some cases, ai seems to have become fixed, 
whereas in others the same speaker will use cci as well as ai 
without apparent reason. Mixture of dialects, of course, is — 
here as well as in other similar cases — the ultimate cause of 
this phenomenon. 

If a classification according to the distribution of ai 
and cei has been attempted in the following lists, it has 
only been done on the argument of the majority of observed 
pronunciations. 

§ 92. cMSc. I (from OE. l, y, i^, yj, Scand. i, y) has 
become cei in the following words: 

hceir 'cow-house'; — brcein 'brine'; — mis 'ice'; — hceid 
'abide'; — dceifc 'fence of stones' OE. die C; — greets 'young 
pig' Scand. griss; — Tcmin 'kind' sb.; — Iwis 'lice'; — mmis 
'mice'; — Imip 'shelter' Scand. hlydr, - mmin >mind« 'to think'; 
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— mcein 'mine' pron. ; — ncein nine' ; — wiran 'iron' ; — sceil 
beam', "rafter' OE. syl; — scein since' >Scand. sydan (hcein 

'afar' OE.hionan, formed on analogy); — stceil 'stile'; — tceik 
'cur', 'dog' Scand. ttJc Bj. 256; — tcein 'lose' Scand. tyna; 

— tceizdd 'Tuesday' *tiwo Kl.-L. 

Note. — cdn 'end', from eMSc. *(j)md < ^eendian ; e 
after j became « (§ 48 b) which became lengthened before nd. 
The pi'onunciation — cein is very rare, — en being more 
usual. It survives especially in place-names, e. g. in sancein 
'Sandend' in the fishermen's pronunciation on the Banffshire 
coast. It must, at some time, have been more general in Scot- 
land, as Alexander Tait — a »Tarbolton Poetaster* and con- 
temporary of Burns (see Henley, Essay, in the Centenary 
Edition of Burns's Poems) rimes end with wynd ('a street") 
p. 255; although Tait employs the English spelling, all his 
rimes are perfect when pronounced Scottice (cf., e. g., hees : lies 
(sb.) p. 145; print : invent ib.; wretches : dehauchis : catches 
p. 153 etc.). 

§ 93. eMSc. i from i, y + front consonants (§12 sqq.) 
has become cei in the following words: 

dceiki 'wren', 'sparrow' cf. dicTcen NED.; — gteik 'kex' 
cf. gicTcs NED.; — hmik 'hoist', 'lift' cf. Fris. hikken, Engl. 
hitch, 'hiccup' NED.; — paiik 'pick', gather' Scand. pikka; 

— pmikl 'hay-fork' (from — pceik). 

It has become ai after labials in: 

faik 'dance', 'fidget' cf. Germ, ficken Engl, fitch "HED.; 

— tvaik 'temporary mark' (generally a branch of a tree) ME. 
loyche Prompt., cf. witch-elm, wikker DD. 

§ 94. In certain words, the MSc. i from i + front- 
cons, is represented by *. These forms originated in dialects 
in which OE. ^ had already been differentiated when ik etc. 
developed into i. The new « sound was thus levelled under 
the I from older e. This fact is another reason for assuming 
that OE. i was diphthongised at a very early period; cf. § 102. 

klik 'hook', 'club' ef. Nom. dial, klikk; — skik use 
sparingly' Scand. skikka. 

pik 'thatch'; — strik 'stretch', might belong here, although 
a different explanation is possible; see § 100. 1, -f note. 

Note. — strwik 'stretch' is also found in D. 39 ; it proves 
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that iu this clialecf, ik etc. had become i before the di- 
phthoDgisation, and that the forms with i are loan-words. 

§ 95. eMSc. t has become ui in the following words: 

1) Before and after labials; cei is sometimes heard in 
these words by the side of at, see § 91 : 

faih 'little while'; —/W/r 'nv<d\—fait white'; — {li)naif 
'knif e' ; — ?a«/" 'Mt\— icaid 'mdc ; — waif wife'; - wailc 
"creek' Hcand. vll-; — ivaiI 'mUV; — icain 'alley' 

2) Before v and when final, eMSc. i is always pro- 
nounced al and never cei: 

hai 'buy' OE. hyged 3. prs. sg. Q^ — daiv 'dive'; — d>w 
'dry' ; — draiv 'drive'; — fair 'five'; — hcnv 'hive'; — kai 'cows'; 

— lal 'lie' (iaeere); — «?rt/ 'my'; — ra/e 'rive' Scand. rifa 
Bj. 252; — A'/vYa 'sky' .Scand. skfi Bj. 115; - praiv 'thrive'. 

M8c. «/ of French Origin 
(Fr. I and oj). 

§ 96. The only native* word of Fr. origin exhibiting 
the change of l into MSe. a'l is t:am 'chain' OFr. chine M.Sc. 
chine, Brunne NED. s. v. chuin ; but this may have been 
borrowed during the OE. period. — dcein 'dinner'; — nmis 
'nice'; — fcein, — fain 'fine', are taken from English. 

§ 97. Fr. oi has become ai in MSc. and was thus levelled 
under OE. l, of which it shared the development, see § 91 : 

hiL'il, ai 'boil' vb. ; — d^cein 'join'; — d^yvint 'joint'; 

— kwccin, ai 'coin'; — pceint 'point'; — seed '.soil'; — tfms 
'choice'; — luvia 'voice'. 

No!e. In '>Po]ite Scotch<, tiiese words ai-e, of course, 
pronounced with oi. — ^ulvuis 'advice', has been influenced by 

— vois 'voice'. 

§ 98. Norman-French ui is represented by u in — ptizn 
'poison'; by a, from u, the result of shi)rtening of a, in — kafn 
'cushion', see Horn, Hist. ne. Gramm. § 101; § 121. 

cMSc. e. 
§ 99. eMSc. c has the following origins: 
1) OE. c from various sources, including older ce; 2) North- 
umbrian e, from WGmc. a; OE. ca + i; OE. ca before velar 
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and palatal consonants; 3) NortLumbrian So do); 4) OE., Scand. 
i, y in open syllables; Scand. jo and e were levelled under 
MSc. e ''Curtis § lUU, 101 j, 

eMSc. e was raised to i at a very early period, and 
has remained unchanged down to the present day. If shortened 
it became /. 

§ lOu, eMSc. e has Iicimhuo' / in the following words: 

1) MSc. '' from older i-, y-: 

hir'i bury' OE. hyrg((. C; — hizin 'besom' OE. *bixma cf. 
hesma C Luick, Angl. Bbl. S. 40, Stud. p. 1.30, Enters. § 540; 

— dnv 'drove' prt. OE. clrifov pi. prt. C; — gi 'give', in- 
fluenced by OE. gifu, yift Cornelius p. 26, or OE. niman 
Luick, Enters. S .302; — lr>l 'evil' OE. ijfel C; — kili 'look out' 
Swed. dial. Icilxu Luick, Enters. § 291; — he 'live'; — f<ldl 
'separate' Scand. sVilja Elom p. 60; — finici 'whine', 'whimper' 
Luick, Enters, p. 28.'!; — .sy*//' 'question', 'inquire' Luick, Enters. 
p. 211; — stik 'fasten', 'close' OE. stician, AISc, steke IjLA. 
31. 25; — swim 'swim' + .sv»/i § 143, Scand. xnima Noreen 
Grdr. I '' p, 632 § 236, 1 ; — til 'till' vb. OE. tilian. MSc. 
teele, telle EScGloss. ; — rr/t 'write' JlSc. tcrei, from the pp. 
OE. Kritcii MSc. wrettiii] -— wnLi 'wido\v' OE. tcidwa C; 

— winidn 'women' MSc. ''''/rimen, OE. '^wimineii < wlfmen^ 
with simple m hj analogy iif men, Luick, Stud. Gloss. 

Note. —i)ik 'thatch', cf. DSCSc. p. 73, + pak § 72 a, 
pik § 50 a; — .sYr/7,- 'stretch' (only in the phrase >to streek a 
corp«, generally — stritf) (_)E. ■•itreccan, Ui^i^.streatch EScGloss., 
eMSc. ^strike, the i is to be explained in the same way as 
in — pik § 50 a; — /?«(/" 'flitch', with the cons, of Stand. Engl. 
All these forms may be derived from the 2"'^ and 3''* p. sg., 
with k; see Siev. § 400, 2. Another explanation (?' < ik\ is 
also possible, see § 94, + note. 

2) MSc. e from other sources: 

Ml 'building shelter' OE. beldo NED. s. v. bield; — bit 
'assist', 'mend' OE. bdeta Q;-—bitI 'wooden mallet' OE. (WS.) 
byfel Angl. *betel {<ea + i) cf. MHG. b6zel; — bUz 'blaze' 
sb., vb. OE. 'WS.) bices; — briks 'breeches'; — brn- 'briar' OE. 
(Merc,) hrer-^ — bri/t 'breast'; — dil 'devil'; — drid 'dread' 
OE. o)idreda C ; — irn 'errand' OE. erend(wreca) C ; — fil 
'field' + fidl\ — frin 'friend'; — grii 'cry', 'weep' OE. (Anglian) 
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greta; — grlv 'farm overseer' OE. geraefa C; — M 'he'; — Mid 
'held' pit. OE. heoldon pi. C; — hlr 'hear', 'here'; — hiq 'high' 
OE. hehC\ — (j)ir year' OE. ger C; — (A;)to/" 'active' c.f. Dan. 
kiwv ; — Ut 'allow', 'tolerate' OE. lefa G, MSc. leit ; — mida 
'meadow', cf. meedow Stat. Ace. ; - mir 'mare' OE. *mere 
WS. my re (OGmc. *marhion)^ — nips 'turnips'; — nipar 'neigh- 
bour' OE. ne[a)hgehur\ — nir 'near' OE. neor\ — prin 'pin' 
OE. preon; — rik 'smoke'; — sik 'sick'; — ■ skil 'pail' Scand. 
skjola Bj. .300; — swlr 'lazy' OE. swer C, MSc. sweir EScGIoss. ; 

— fllan 'summer hut' Scand. skjol Flom p. 60, see § 190; — fip 
'sheep'; — t/iz 'cheese'; — pit 'tight' Scand. pettr Bj. 223; 

— prid 'thread' ; — wil 'well' adv. OE. wel Gmc. *weila Eo\t- 
hansen, Angl. Bbl. 1.3. 16; — icir 'were' OE. pi. weron C; 

— wit 'wet' + teat § 88 a, OE. wetinise) C. 

3) MSc. e from older e before velar j; this e developed 
along with e from other sources. The velar j either dis- 
appeared before having turned into j, or remained until e had 
been raised to «; see § 150 sq.: 

di 'die' cf. Flom 36; — fli 'fly' vb. cf. OE. flegende C; 

— fit 'fly' sb. OE. fle3e C; — t 'eye' OE. ego C, MSc. ee; 

— U 'lie' sb. 

Note 1 . The same change has taken place in the follow- 
ing words, which are, however, not found in the living dialects : 
nee 'neigh', OE. hncegcm Compl. of Scotl. EETS. ES. 17. 18. 
p. 39; wee 'weigh' OE. ww^ Hume, Orthogr. p. 9; cf. tee 
'tie' Ball. Gloss, 

Note 2. — git 'illegitimate child' Scand. gjota, 'to drop', 
cast one's young', the Scotch form — get may be due to the 
influence of the verb »to get«. 

lip'i 'a measure' OE. leap, contaminated with OE. cenlepig. 

§ 101. eMSc. e, when shortened, has become i, which 
develops in the same way as MSc. i, § 46 sqq. : 

w'iz 'was' MSc. *tves OE. wa!s with the vowel of the pi. 
North, weron; — gridi 'mean', »greedy« OE. gredig; — tw'intd 
'twenty' MSc. twinti Ackermann p. 19, Luick, Stud. p. 190, 
OE. twobntig C. 

hraml 'bramble' MSc. brimbyl, with change of MSc. i 
to a according to § 51. 

§ 102. In the two following words, MSc. t represents 
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OE. i\ these words were introduced from a Southern dialect 
when in Scotch OE. i had ah-eady developed into a diphthong 
(§91); their history, if investigated more closely, may furnish 
a clue to the date of this diphthongisation. 

tfil 'chier, 'a fellow' (as to the meaning cf. »Horn Child*, 
»Childe Harold« etc.), MSc. cheil{d), Morsbach, Lit.-Blatt 10. 
101, Sander § 57. f. 1 (?). 

tolr "knitting needles', »wire« OE. wir\ weir Ball. 196 B, 
9. 11. 

§ 103. jdrd 'earth', exhibits a peculiar development, 
explained by Curtis § 326 (Northumbrian eordu > MSc. *«r(5 
> *iird > Herd > *jird > — jprd § 225). 

MSc. I of French and Latin Origin. 
(French e and i). 

I. French (narrow) e. 

§ 104. French (narrow) e from various sources has be- 
come i in: 

&«/"beef'; — HI leal'; — ril 'real'; — d^ik 'jelly'; — plizar 
'pleasure'. 

§ 105. When shortened, e of French origin has be- 
come 'i in: 

7nizar 'measure'; — r'izn 'reason'; — s'izn 'season'. 

In the following instances, MSc. i is derived from French e, 
which before nasals had the narrow sound in Anglo-Norman: 

tint 'taste', 'touch' Fr. tenter; — tr'iml 'tremble', + traml 
cf. hraml 'brambel' § 101. 

§ 106. dinii 'girl', »dame« MSc. deyme, deme, is still 
unexplained. 

IT. French and Latin (narrow) ^. 

§ 107. A large number of French and Latin words 
containing i were introduced at a period, when OE. i had be- 
come a diphthong. In many cases, the original stress was 
changed, which caused the lengthening of the syllable receiving 
the new stress, Luick, Angl. 30. 7 ff. 

difikwaltt 'difficulty'; — mindt 'minute' sb.; — piti 'pity', 
Luick 1. c. 20 (cf. city); — praJctiz 'practise'; — sihns 'silence'; 
— sit 'site'; — sitivefn 'situation'; — sivdl 'civil'; — skiva' take 
to one's heels' French s'esquiver; — spirat 'spirit'; — utrw 
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"gtrive j—tigr 'tiger'; — titl 'title' (cf. teeth Statistical Account;; 

— vis9t 'visit'; — 9dvdrtlz 'advertise'. 

MSc. f. 

§ 108. MSc. q is derived from the following sources: 

1) Northumbrian m [(d-\-i)\ 2) Scand. fe\ 3) OE. ea\ 
4) OE. and Scand. e- frf. Curtis S 101). 

This sound must have been levelled under the descen- 
dant of eMSc. a during the MSc. period, at least in some 
dialects. The conservative spelling of those times does not 
inform us of this change — one solitary example taken from 
Dalrymple, who writes salt 'sciil' 12. 31, does not prove much. 
The following rimes found in the poems of A. Scott are more 
to the point: spare : grace : ftolace : peace 1. 216; slaid fOE. 
slad) : dead ('death') 2.65; etc. See also DSCSc. p. 77 i. 
In this connexion, the following case is well worth noticing; 
in the >Prothogollorum Liber Alexandrii Cook. Notarii publiei« 
written at Kirkcaldy, Fife, between the years 1567 — 71, the 
word »bread« is constantly spelt braid; the writer, who in 
other words strictly adhered to the traditional spelling, could 
not help deviating from it in rendering so familiar a word 
by its actual sound. 

Whether in the North, too, this levelling took place, is 
difficult to determine. It may be assumed that in the dialects 
spoken in the higher parts of D. .39 — along the coast, 
^ developed in a manner different from a. Nothing de- 
finite, however, can be made out with regard to the history 
of these two sounds in the whole of the North-East of Scot- 
land. Various tendencies of change must have been at work in 
the different parts of this large district, all of which have left 
traces in the pronunciation of words belonging to this class. 
This is the reason why I feel obliged to content myself with 
stating the facts, commenting upon them only where I am able 
to do so. 

§ 109. MSc. e has become t before the dental nasal n\ 
MSc. a shares this development, § 118: 

bin 'bean' {+ bon from Dutch boon); ^ klin 'clean'; 

— Itn 'lean' vb.; adj.: — mm 'mean' vb. ; — win 'wean'. 
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NB. A pronunciation with e has been recorded for these 
words in the districts of Elgin and Foi-res, in the West of 
D. 39. 

§ 110. In the following words, i is pronounced along 
the coast, ^^■hereas in the inland districts the sound e is usual ; e is 
pavticnlarly prominent in Forres and Elgin: cf. Gve.t;or, Introd.: 

bim, e 'beam'; — hir, <• 'lif-ar' vb.: - hir, r 'Iku'Icv' OE. 
bere(flor) C; — bit, e 'heal'; — brid, e 'broad'; -- brip, e 
'breadth'; — did, e 'dead'; — dil, e 'deal' sb.: — dip, e 'death' 

— drim, e 'dream'; — ir, c 'ear'; — /y, e. 'early" OE. mr C 

— iat, e 'cast'; — it, e eat'; -- fir, e 'fear'; — hid, e 'head' 

— hi!, e 'heal'; — hit, r 'heat'; — hn:, e 'heave' + ''«?'« §111 

— hivn, e 'heaven' + haii-ii § 111; — lid, e 'lead' (plumbum) 

— lid, c 'lead' ulucere); — lint, e 'least'; - J)r, e 'leAva' -\-7aiv 
§ 111; — mil, e 'meal', 'ficur': — mil, e 'meal', 'repast' cf 
Gregor, Introd. ; — mit, e 'nn'at'; — pv-, e 'pear'; — rid, e 'read' 

— sit, e 'seat' Scand. x(ef Bj. 253; — sknm, e 'scream' 

— r.pitx, e 'speak' + spaik § 111, 1: -- ati.l, e 'steal'; — stim, e 
'steam'; — swir, e ''swear'; — /rr, e 'shear'; — tini, e 'team'; 

— tir, li 'tear' vb.; — tlz, f 'tease'; — prii, e 'threat'; — wir, e 
'wear' vb. 

S7ied 'handle of a scytlie' OE. snced; — npredn 'spreading*; 
in these two words no i has been recorded. 

nivfil 'handful' Scand. hnefi Bj. 217: this word has not 
been heard pronounced with e. 

§ 111. In the following words, cvi or ni is pronounced 
by the side of l and e. The diphthongs, distributed in the 
same manner as those taiiing tlieir origin from eMSc. i, § 92 sq., 
are especially prominent in the interior of Aberdeenshire, and in 
Elgin and Forres. The dialects spoken along the coast prefer 
I or e. Though it is difficult to make out whether the diph- 
thongised forms are of genuine growth in all the parts where 
they occur, it will be shown later (§ \t)?>) that this appears 
to be the most likely assumption. 

1) ai is pronounced in these instances by the side of i: 

aivti 'even' sb. -j—fait 'wheat' + fit ; — haic'i 'heavy'; — haivn, 
i, e 'heaven'; — kwain 'girl', 'lass' OE. cicene (this word occurs 
only with ai throughout the area of D. 39; as it is peculiar 
to that district, it was not liable to be influenced in its deve- 
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lopment by other dialects); — laiv, — lai, — U 'leave'; — saivn, 
i, e 'seven'; — spaik, i 'speak'; — swait 'sweat' + swat § 88 a; 

— loailc, e 'vv'eak'; — wail 'select' Scand. velja, ME. welen 
Bj. 256, 7, Curtis § 18; — waiv 'weave'; — alaivn 'eleven'. 

Note. Ellis records — taitfdr 'teacher' (766), which, 
iiowever, I have been unable to ascertain as existing. Ellis's 
statements are not always reliable; cf. Windhill § 174. 

2) cei is used in these words by the side of i: 

grceit 'great' + gret ; — pmiz 'peas' + pez. 

Note. — dceikn 'deacon , may be derived from ME. 
dpjcon, from OE. diacon, deacon, see NED. s. v.; it is, however, 
not impossible, that it was influenced by Lat. diaconus, so 
that mi would be the representative of eMSc. t. 

§ 112. MSc. e if shortened during the MSc. period has 
become e: 

flef 'flesh'; — Msd 'clad' OE. gedceda C; — ledl 'lady' 
OE. hlcefdige\ — ledr 'ladder' see Morsb. § 96 anm. 1. (2); 

— Ze/i 'left' adj.; — Zes 'less'; — lest 'last' vb. OE. Icestan; 

— rss "race' OE. 7-dis (impetus) C. 

This MkSc. e has become a after mj in — swat 'sweat' 
§ 88 a, + swait § 111, 1. 

§ 113. In the following words, e represents the open f- 
sound of 17'*^ cent. English: 

te 'tea'; — etf, i 'each' (the genuine dialect form is — ilJc 
OE. celc C). 

MSc. e of French Origin. 
§ 114. MSc. q of French origin is represented by either 
e or I, in the same manner as q from other sources, see § 108 — 10 : 
kltr, e 'clear'; — disiv, e 'deceive'; — 9bedJ9nt 'obedient'; 

— fist, e 'feast'; — tret 'treat'; - tfet 'cheat'; — trekl 'treacle'; 

— sirjds, e 'serious'; — levn 'dough' OFr. levain; — Jcretar 
'creature'; — vil, e 'veal'; — ristv 'receive'. 



VIII. 
II. The long Back Vowels. 

§ 115. The MSc. long back vowels seem to follow one 
and the same principle in their development, viz. that of ad- 
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vancing towards the frout positions, a and o have completed 
this shifting, having become — with but few exceptions — 
e and ob (or y) respectively about the middle of the MSc. 
period, ii appears to have been much more advanced than 
it is now, and even o exhibits traces of former fronting if the 
interpretation suggested be right (§ 128). 

MSc. a. 

§ 116. The chief sources of eMSc. a are OE. and 
Scand. a, and a in open syllables. At a very early period, 
it began its movement towards the low-front position (Curtis 
§ 2). Sander assigns this change to the former half of the 
15* century (ch. VII). In some parts of Scotland, it coin- 
cided with MSc. e, § 108, but it is uncertain, whether this was 
the case in the North-East, too; all that can be said is, that 
in certain respects both MSc. a and e undergo similar changes. 

§ 117. MSc. a is represented by e in the majority of 
instances ; i is not met with in cases similar to those in which 
MSc. e, is represented by that sound along the coast, § 110. 
One solitary instance, however, in given by Ellis, viz. — its 
'oats' (86); this may be the only remnant of a sound-change 
obliterated by mixture of dialect at the present day. Examples are : 

hli 'blue' Scand. hla\ — el 'ale'; — helc 'bake' + ^ya^"; 
§ 119; — &er 'bare' adj.; — &e/) 'bath';— 5/ei 'bashful' OE. 
Mat; — /e 'from' Scand. /"m; — ge 'gave' -{- gjd § 119; — gel 
'gable'; — gest 'ghost'; — gref 'grave' sb. ; — hel 'whole'; — hem 
'home'; — Tier 'hare'; — Aer 'hair' Scand. har Bj. 90; — herf 
'hoarse'; — hez 'haze' — Tiezl 'hazel'; — IceTt 'cake' -\- Jcjah 
§ 1 19; — Jcel 'greens' »kail« see Bj. 106; — fcem 'comb'; — ker 
'care'; — klez 'clothes'; — {k)nev 'knave'; — leq 'low' -f Ijax 
§ 119, OE. lah Bj. 40; — ler 'knowledge', 'teaching' OE. lar C; 

— lerd 'landlord'; — let 'manner' Scand. lat Flom 50; — lev 
'rest', 'remainder' OE. laf C; — mer 'more'; — ek 'oak'; — ets 
'oats' OE. ato C; — ep 'oath'; — reppakdt 'thatched with rope'; 

— ser 'sore'; — s^e^ 'damage' Scand. skadi Bj. 223; —stre 
'straw' Scand. stra Bj. 103, MSc. str ae EScGloss.; — te 'toe'; 

— ted 'toad' MSc. tade EScGloss. 

Note 1. — kem 'come' inf. must be derived from an older 
inf. *camen; this may have been formed on analogy of the 
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6'^ class of strong verbs {faran-for), from a prt. cdm{on) cl. 
Siev. § 39, anm. 2. 

Note 2. — tfep 'purchabe', MSc. *c'hape from OE. ceapiga 
vb. C, by shifting of accent (cea > ced > rew > crt cf. § 191. 1). 

§ 118. Before h, MSc « has become >. along the coast, 
an<l ill tb(.- interior of Aberdeenshire; Elgin and Forres retain 
t'lc e-soiind in tlic same w<\y as in the case of r -f- n, § 109; 
S'C (TTpi^or, Inti'od, 

Examples are: 

bh) 'bone'; — in 'one';- *;*.'; 'once'; — g^^w 'gone'; — bUh 
'alone': — inni 'moan' (rarely used), of. nieen Ball. Ill p. 110 
(ii a Buchan I'allad); — nin 'none'; — rln "road in the moss' 
"E. rdnd, or ■■ran (?) = Germ. Earn (suggested Ijy Prof. 
r>illlirmg); see, however, Bj. 63 (Scand. rern could not be repre- 
011 ted by— niim this dialect); — stvi 'stone'; — ttn 'taken' (rare). 

§ 119. cMSc. a had become w before being raised to e; 
ii' shortened during that early stage, it would become ce which 
!u the present dialect is represented by a (§ 78; 80'. This 
shortening seems to have taken place in the words enumerated 
below : the ce being a front vowel caused the preceding consonant 
to advance; but when ce became a in the course of later deve- 
lopment, the consonant would retain its front quality, so that, 
of necessity, a glide arose between the palatal consonant and 
the velar vowel. This explanation seems to me the most 
plausible. 

The regular development of MSc. a would be into e, 
which indeed is the \'owel vvitli which the words given below 
are pronounced by the younger generation. Forms with ja 
;m-c chiefly met with in Ellis's lists; they seem to have been 
particularly pre\alent in the South of Aberdeen in former times; 
at the present day, tliey have been superseded by the general 
Scotch forms with e; inquiries arc invariably met with the 
reply that words like — Jcjak 'cake' etc. arc no longer used but 
have been heard »from old people?. 

AI.Sc w from older a or e + )*, § 78 sqq., has been in- 
cluded in the following list, as it undergoes the same deve- 
lopment as IP from earlier ii. 

Examples are: 

g;VJ 'gave', MHc ^gceip) Scand. gafun became shortened 
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in unstressed positions: > ^cOf/jV/; gja if stressed turns into 
gja-^ the prs. gjt has been formed by analogy of the prt.: 
the j of the prt. was thought to belong to the root of the word 
and was consequently introduced into the prs. gt (> gjt) § 110. 1. 
kjak 'cake' + hel' § 117 ; — hjali 'bake' + hel: was formed 
on analogy; of. the phrase ->— ifa hjak dd Ji:jalis)« 'to bake 
the cake(s)'. 

— Jcjard 'card' vb. + kerd § 83, note; 

— Ijax 'low'H- lee § 117, OE. Jalt, see Bj. 40; 

— tja7j2 'tongs' + teyz § 117, OE. tang, MSc. tayngs 
EScGloss. (one of the few cases in which the lengthened 
vowel has been preserved before ng {y). 

§ 120. If MSc. a was shortened at the time when it 
had been raised to «, it turned into e, which is represented 
by e in the following exampl-es: 

hres 'brass', influenced by OE. hnesen adj.; — els 'axe' 
OE. acas C MSc. akv cf. the rime aix : '"^maiks Christ Kirk; 

— ged7- 'gather' OE. geadriga C (this word may also have 
been influenced by ME. to-geddre, see Morsb. § 9G aum. 2, 1); 

— gem 'game' OE. gameii MSc. geme, gemm (shortened in 
compounds cf. e. g. — g^Mi ->gamekeeper«); — gUd 'glad' OE. 
ghed C, see Curtis § 90; — gles 'glass' OE. glms, influenced 
))y OE. glcsren adj. C; there may have been an analogical 
*gkesen adj. cf. — hres 'brass', supra; — hem}' 'hammer' OE. 
hamor; — het 'hot'; — krsdl 'cradle'; — iiied 'made'; — red 
'rode' OE. rdd] — rff/r 'rather' OE. hra^urQ; — sfc^Z 'saddle'; 

— SEtrdt 'Saturday', see, however, Morsb. § 96 anm. 1 (1); 

— fed9 'shadow'. 

NB. In the majority of the preceding examples, MSc. a, 
from a in open syllaljle has been introduced into forms with 
closed syllable of the same paradigm; sec Morsb. § 64 anm. 3. 

§ 121. After w, MSc. a has not been fronted. It 
remained intact, and was subsequently levelled under the sound 
developed out of MSc. au; for a similar influence of ic on o, 
see § 135. 

Examples are: 

fd 'who' OE. twa C; — twd 'two' OE. tuci (cf. twav 
Gil. Ch. 23 (in other Scotch dialects, t-we is found, cf. tioay 
Burns); — awcu- 'aware'; — Icwakn bqg 'quaking bog' OE. 
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cwacian; — wad^as 'wages', from OFr. wage (gage) may be 
added here, cf. note 2. 

Cf. also MSc. waiter 'water', Smith, Gloss., with the a 
lengthened in the open syllable (< wce-ter, nom., ace). 

— loe 'woe', seems to be borrowed from a dialect in which 
the 10 did not influence the a, see tway supra. 

Note 1. In one instance, MSc. a is represented by ai, 
viz. — waim 'womb' + ici^m § 117; it seems very probable, 
that this is the only remnant of a sound-change once more 
general which affected MSc. a as well as f, see § 111. In 
this connexion it is highly important to note, that in the local 
pronunciation of 'Stonehaven' [stinaiv], MSc. a has become ai 
just as e has done in similar cases (§ 111). These circumstances 
tend to strengthen the view expressed just now, as place-names 
always retain their genuine pronunciations much better than 
other words that are exposed to the influence of neighbouring 
dialects or the standard language. 

Note 2. — waidjas "wages' OFr. wage has been recorded 
as heard at Portsoy; I have, however, been unable to ascer- 
tain whether and where it is still used; the usual pronuncia- 
tion is — wad^ds, with long a. 

§ 122. The English o for OE. a has been introduced 
into Scotch in a number of instances; this influx of Southern 
forms begins at a very early period (Sander ch. VII), and is 
still continuing. In the following words, o has become more 
or less firmly established: 

ior 'boar', the EScGloss. (1595) still gives hair; 

— iot 'boat' ; 

— got 'goat', the regular MSc. form is gait\ 

— lof 'loaf sb.; — onVi 'only"; 

— or 'oar'; in the fishing villages, — er, the native pro- 
nimciatiou is till used; 

— hrqd 'broad', with the MSc. o shortened ; in local 
names, — bred occurs still, e. g. — da bred M; cf. braid Ball. 
37 A 13, North-Eastern Scotch, c. 1800; 

— road 'road', exhibits the same shortening as the pre- 
ceding word; Ellis records — i-hd (K)4), with MSc. e shortened, 
the existance of which pronunciation I have not been able to 
ascertain. 
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MSc. a of French and Latin Origin. 

§ 123. MSc. a of Fr. and Lat. origin has had the same 
development as a from other sources. In the following words 
it has become e: 

helm 'bacon'; — ^rawiren' 'contray' Lat. contrarius; —U- 
finarz 'latin scholars' Lat. Jatinus + suffix -er; — mensr 'man- 
ner', Luick, Angl. 30. 22 ; — metr 'matter', Luick, ib. ; — nepkan 
'napkin' OFr. nape; — pe^'is 'parish'; — straveg 'to wander ab- 
out' Lat. extravagare\ — veil 'value'; — wenift 'pinched', 'thin', 
= » vanished*. 

§ 124. MSc. a has become e when shortened after the 
fronting : 

grsnidr 'grammar'; — ret^i/ 'radish'; — westad 'wasted'; 
on these words, see Luick, Angl. 30. 31. 

MSc. q. 

§ 125. MSc. o is the result of lengthening of OE. and 
Scand. o in open syllables. In a few instances, considered 
already in § 122, it represents southern o from OE. a, in loan- 
words. The history of this sound will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs. It would appear, that MSc. q had been fronted 
for some time, if the interpretation offered of the examples in 
§ 128 be right. 

§ 126. MSc. q has become o is the majority of words 
belonging to this class. This o is frequently changed into 
the short and open sound q, particularly in cases of weak 
stress. The opposite is to be observed with regard to o, 
which if stressed turns into o, § 63: from these facts, the 
conclusion may be drawn that there is a tendency to level o 
and 6 under the same sounds, by pronouncing them l)oth either 
or o according to the stress or emphasis with which they 
arc uttered. This peculiarity has already been duly noted in 
the Statistical Account (c. 1775): »The long o« which was, 
as we are informed, »very frequent in Southern Scotch*, vfas 
replaced by the »short and slender sound of o«. The examples 
given are: clos 'close'; rod 'road', 'rode'; wo< 'note'; rorrote'; 
chok 'choke'; p6st 'post'. 

Examples are: 

born 'borne' ; — ci(5r 'door' OE. dor, eMSc. dore Heuser, 
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Angl. 31. 278;— /?of 'float';— /'oZ 'fo^V; — frozti 'frozen'; 
— hoi 'bole'; — opn 'open' + apn § 64; — roz 'rose'; — tfo^n 
'chosen'; -J!)oZ 'suffer' OE. doliga C; — afor 'before'. 

§ 127. Tbe development of — Ion 'lane' offers difficulties; 
Kendal § 142; I propose to deal witb tbe word in a se- 
parate article. 

§ 128. It is the development of the following words 
that suggest the assumption that o in MSc. had become 
fronted — most probably at the time when all other back- 
vowels began to advance, § 115. This fronted q — which may 
have been the mid-mixcd-narrow-soiind q >, — must, after 
a time, have been retracted again in the majority of examples, 
with the exception of tlie following instances where particular 
circumstances brought aI)out a different development. It will 
be shown later on that MSc. u underwent a similar process 
of advancing, after which it was retracted again, though not 
quite into its original position, § 141. 

When q had become fronted, a /,■ following or preceding- 
it retained its back-quality, as it did in the case of o § 132, 
§ 133, Consequently a glide was developed between the I- and the 
vowel; this back-glide formed a diphthong with the fronted 
vowel, viz. either f>>ti or tiq>. Dissimulation then caused 
the q > to be fronted still further, so that the diphthongs ceu 
and u(£ arose; uc^ then became oi, which after /.:, as we have 
seen before (§ 97 s. v. — ku-a/n), turned inio irai. In this 
manner, — l-ivall 'coal', and — lavait 'coat' OFr. cote, may be 
explained. 

d§u would, through shifting of accent (see § 161) turn 
into eu, which is represented by jfi at the pi'cscnt day; this is 
actually met with in the pronunciation — hvul: 'broke', where 
the j has been dropped alter r, see § 207. 1. 

Also the pronunciations — Ao/; — kot\ — hrok occur; 
they are, no doubt, due to the influence of Polite Scotch. 

]\lSc. I) of French Origin. 
§ 129. MSc. (/ of French (irigin has become o; — kwait 
'coat', has already been considered, i^ 128. Those forms that 
do )iot show the .same development although a Ic follows the q, 
are evidently late borrowings from other dialects. 
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Examples are: 

brotf 'hvoocV Koppel, Spelling Pronunciations Q. u. F. 89, 
p. 47 ; — klok 'cloak'; — trok 'rubbish', 'small ware', + troJc, 
according to § 63, OFr. troquer. 

MSc. o. 

§ 130. eMSc. 6 has two main sources: OE. and Scand. 
and u in open syllables. In the Northern dialects it was 
fronted at an early period >); already in the 15**^ century it 
is found riming with MSc. i, Sander ch. VII. Its subsequent 
development in D. 39 is particularly interesting and compli- 
cated ; it is, however, hoped that the explanations offered below 
will remove all difficulties. 

The general tendency of this sound is to change into t; 
after having been completely fronted and becoming ce, the 
mid-front-narrow-round vowel, it was raised to y, perhaps 
together with eMSc. e, the corresponding unrounded sound. 
This y, having become levelled under y of French origin, was 
then unrounded. 

The Statistical Account (c. 1775) informs us, that the 
inhabitants of the North-East »preferred the slender ee«, giving 
as examples: 

meen 'moon'; speen 'spoon'; yeel 'yule'; and besides, two 
words containing French u [y], § 138: freet 'fraiV; eess 'use". 

§ 131. MSc. 6 has become z in the following words: 

Mid 'blood'; — bUm 'bloom'; — brim 'broom'; — din 
'done' pp.; — hih 'slowly' Scand. hofligr NED. s. v. hooly, 
hogligr Flom 48; — jil 'y"!^') 'Christmas' Scand. jol 
Bj. 242; — limz 'implements', »looms« ; — mm 'moon'; 
— nin 'noon'; — rif 'roof; — rit 'root'; — sin 'soon'; — spin 
'spoon'; — stid 'stood'; — stil 'stool'; —fi 'she' MSc. scho OE. 
seo Curtis §§ 336—42; 490; see § 191. 1; — /ii 'shovel' MSc. 



1) It seems first to have developed into the mid-mixed-narrow- 
round, a sound rarely met with in living dialects. A similar change 
is to be observed in the Ripuarian dialect of Kenn, near Treves; 
cf Thome, Studien zum Vokalismus der Mundart von Kenn, Diss. 
Bonn 1908; here, MHG. o h.TS developed into this mid-mixed-narrow- 
round, as I myself had an opportunity of ascertaining from Dr. 
Thome's own pronunciation. 

Bonner Studien zur Englischen Philologie I. 4 
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schoole EScGloss., OE. scofl, with u in open syllable, taken 
from tbe OE. verb *scufan, Luick, Arcb. 102. 76; Koeppel, 
ib. 104:. 55; — fit 'sboot' MSc. schuit cf. the rimes schutis 
(3'"'i sg.) : rebutis : rutis ('roots') A. Scott 29. 25 sqq. OE. sceotan, 
with shifting of accent {sceo> sceo> sco), cf. § 191. 1; — til 
'tool'; — tim 'empty' Scand. tdmr\-- tip 'tooth'; — f/tz 'choose' 
OE. ceosan, > ceosan etc. cf. — fit, (as we find the pronunciation 
tfcez given for Frf., Per., Ayr, DGr., the t cannot go back to 
OE. eo = MSc. e); — 9bin 'above' Luick, Stud., Unters., Index; 

— 9ndimas 'enormous' OE. dom + -ous, see DD. s. v. undeemis. 

§ 132. After k and g, MSc. o has become wl; when 
the fronted 6 [y] was unrounded these consonants, which had 
remained velar, retained their labial modification, so that a 
glide developed before the i. 

Examples are: 

gwid 'good'; — gicil 'coin marigold' OE. golde NED. s. v. 
gold^; — kwil 'cool';- — I- wit 'ankle', of Dutch origin? cf. 
MDutch cote, NED. s. v. coot; — sTcioil 'school'. 

Note. — gis 'goose' ; in this word the pronunciation of 
the w seems to have been abandoned on account of the pi. — gis 
§ 100. 2, OE. gws. 

§ 133. Before k and x, 6 has become jm; in these cases, 
k and x had remained velar, retaining their lip-modification 
when 6 became fronted and was unrounded afterwards. Thus 
a back-glide with lip-modification, which soon changed into u, 
arose between the ^ and the k or x. The resulting diphthong 
iti was changed into ju, through the shifting of accent so 
frequently to be observed in this dialect; § 160; § 161. 

Examples are: 

bjuk 'book'; — bjux 'bough' -f &m § 174; — hjuk, quli 
cf. § 191. 1, 'hook'; — hjuk, c/iik 'small rick or stack' OE. Jiulc 
ME. *huloc, with u in an open syllable; — kljuk 'claw' ME. 
cloke OE. *cluc, with u in an open syllable, NED. s. v. clutch 
sb. 1; — kljux 'ravine' ME. clewch OE. *doh NED. s. v. dough: 

— kruk 'crook' (with the _; lost after r, § 207. I); — Ijuk 
'look'; — Ijux 'laughed'; — njuk 'nook'; — pljux 'plough' + 
plu § 173; — tjuk 'took'; — tjux 'tough'; — anjuh 'enough' -f- 
9nau § 174, dnju § 173. 

Before r, the change of 6 into ju seems to have taken 
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place in part of the North-Eastern area; iu the following 
words, various pronunciations have been recorded: 

bjiird 'board' OE. idrd, + bird (very rare, said to have 
been heard from old people (?)) § 131, + burd § 135. 2; 

-fjurd 'ford' OE. fdrd C, + furd § 135. 2; 

— mjur 'moor', + mir § 131, mur § 135. 2. 

§ 134. MSc. final 6 before words beginning- with a vowel 
has become iv; when y (from older o) was unrounded, a labial 
glide remained, developing into v later on, cf. § 196, 2, GrU- 
ning § 59. 

Examples are: 

rtv 'rest', 'calm' Scand. ro Floni 57 ; — dw 'do', + dz 
§ 131, and d'iv, the shortened variety. In — tt 'too' (stressed), 
only the form developed before consonants and a pause has 
been preserved, § 131. 

§ 135. After a labial, eMSc. o has become it in the 
North-East; as in the rest of Scotland, this change took place 
after jo only, numerous forms with the o preserved have been 
reintroduced, thus giving rise to a variety of pronunciations. 

1) After w, eMSc. o has become u. 

a) This u has remained in the following examples: 
surd 'sword' OE. sudrd C; — sux 'moaning' OE. swogan; 

— uk 'week' Luick, Stud. 96; OE. (Northumbrian) wicu Biilbr. 
§ 264, becomes *ioycu ib. § 282, y remained in MSc. and 
changed into u later on, see § 56 b; cf. eNorthern ME. umlce 
Heuser, Angl. 31. 278; u in an open syllable becomes o. 

Note. In — swir 'swore', the 6 was not changed into u 
because of the influence of the other preterites of the sixth 
ablaut-class; — sur, the regular development is recorded as 
sm. Sc, DGr. 

b) This u if shortened has become either a or -j; cf. the 
development of MSc. u of different origin, § 144, 145. 

Examples are: 

wad, — wid 'wood' OE. wudu adj. C (^ is not the result 
of shortening of fronted but of u); — wad, — icid 'mad' OE. 
w6d; — ward, — ward § 49, 'word' OE. w6rd C. 

2) After other labial consonants, the change of o into u 
has not been carried out without exceptions; cf. the intro- 
ductory remarks to this §. 
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Examples are: 

mur 'vaoox'' -\- mjur § 161, mlr § 131; 

— hurd 'board' + hjurd § 161; 

— furd 'ford' + fjurd § 101; 

— mul 'dry earth', »moiTld« OE. mdlde -\- mil § 131; 

— pul 'fOoV +pil § 131. 

This u has become shortened in — m'idr 'mother' MSc. 
mowther John Knox, Hist, of Reform, book IV, also MSc. 
(16* c.) TOMddw'NED. s. v.; it has become a through shortening, 
§ 145, in — manandd 'Monday' OE. monandcBg. 

Note. The spelling bowsummit pp. in MSc. is worth 
noticing in this connexion, NED. s. v. bosom vb. 

§ 136. MSc. 6, if shortened after the fronting had been 
completed, becomes i; i, however, occurs too in a number of in- 
stances belonging here; § 131: 

bridr, d 'brother' + hridr; — fdrzdl 'Thursday' Scand. 
porsdagr\ — fit 'foot'; — idr, d 'other'; — git 'soot'. 

MSo. 6 of French Origin. 
§ 137. rmv 'move', shows the regular development of 
MSc. 6 § 131 ; it seems to go back to a MSc. viove intro- 
duced from Southern dialects at a time, when after labials 
had already become u, § 135; — muv, and the shortened 
variety of this form, — mav, either point to an earlier bor- 
rowing, or are derived from stand. Engl. — fil 'fool', has no 
by- forms; nor— bit 'boot'. By the side of — plr 'poor', § 131, 
— pjur is found, § 133. 

— prif 'proof. 

MSc. & (y) from French u [y], 
§ 138. In MSc, French u [y] has been levelled under 
the sound developed from OE. o. Whether, at the period of 
coinciding, the latter was pronounced ai (mid-front-narrovv- 
round) or had already been raised to y, is impossible to decide, 
Curtis §§ 458 if. 

§ 139. MSc. ce (y) of French origin has become i in 
the following words: 

hrit 'brute'; — is 'use', sb, ; — dgid^ 'judge'; — maltWid 
uiultitnde'; — ritfi.z 'refuse'; — tin 'humour', »tune«. 
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French ui shows the same development in — frit 'fruit'. 
When shortened, French u has become i, § 136, in 

— trifl 'trifle' OFr. trufle. 

§ 140. After k, the development of French u is different 
from that of OE. o, as the labial glide, § 132, is not found 
in : — Tcirjas 'curious' ; — Mr 'cure' ; — Icjur which is heard too, 
is to be explained in the same manner as — mjur in § 133; 

— fur 'sure' (< *sjur), by the side of — sir follows the same rule. 

MSe. u. 

§ 141. eMSc. u is derived from the following sources: 
1) OE. and Scand. u, including u from older u before leng- 
thening consonant groups ; 2) OE. and Scaud. « + 1, OE. u-\-w, 
J, V (Sander, ch. VII) ; 3) OE. and Scand. u + back and lip 
consonants, see § 12 sqq. 

The sound of eMSc. u must have become fronted at an 
early period, together with all other long back- vowels, § 115; 
this is clearly shown by its becoming i when shortened, § 144; 
later on, it was retracted again, § 145, but did not reach the 
full high-back position: it still remains slightly advanced, §33. 
The similitary of this phenomenon to the fronting of Latin u 
on Gallic territory is striking. As the latter is — since Ascoli's 
investigations — attributed to the peculiarities of the Celtic 
speech-basis, it will be interesting to remember, that in Scot- 
land, too, a large proportion of the inhabitants are of Celtic 
extraction; see § 4; § 58. 

§ 142. MSc. u from older u, and u + I, w, 3, v has 
become u {u >) in the majority of instances : 

bruna 'brownie'; — bu 'bend' OE. bu^an; — buk 'size' 
Scand. bulki Bj. 231; — drup 'droop'; du 'dove' Luick, Unters. 
552; — duk 'bathe' OE. ducan NED. s. v. dook; — ftl 'how"; 

— fa 'full' (ebrius) + /"aZ (plenus) § 145, + fU § 144; — ful 
'fowl'; — fumart 'pole-cat' OE. *ful-meard, DD. s. v. foumart; 
— i# 'youth' OE. jugud; — ku 'cow' sb.; — kutr 'coulter' 
(part of the plough) OE. culter; — lud 'loved' prt., pp.; — mu 
'mouth'; —pii 'pull' + pal § 145; — rum 'room' ; — nist 'rust' 
MSc. rowst EScGloss.; — sku 'scowl' cf. Bj. 133; — sti 'stack', 
'pile' Scand. sula; — su 'sow' OE. sugu; — suk 'suck'; — swn 
'soaud' adj.; — sutr 'shoemaker' OE. sutere; —fudr, d 'shoul- 
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del' OE. sctildor ; — fur 'shower' ; ■ — tun 'farm-steading', »town» ; 

— tusk 'tusk'; — pum 'thumb'; — puzn 'thousand'; — u wool'. 

§ 143. MSc. u from older u + back or lip consonants 
{§ 12 8qq.) has become u in the following words: 

drfin 'drown' Scand. druJcna, see, however, Bj. 176(?); 

— busm 'buxom' ME. buxom i. e. [buksum] NED. s. v., cf. MSc. 
bowxom, quoted by Luick, Stud. 1.^; (the ow seems to indicate 
the pronunciation u, whereas x represents », as in the MSc. 
(historical) spelling peaas 'peace', see § 19; — juk 'itch' OE.*jukk- 
cf. MH6. juken OS. jukkjan Kluge, Etym. wb. s. v. jucken; 

— Hub 'club', 'stick' MSc. cloubs pi. Dalrymple I p. 19 (32), 
Scand. klubba; — kluk 'make a gurgling noise' OE. *clucc-, 
cf. OE. doccian, see Kluge, Etym. wb. s. v. klucke; — skug 
'shade', 'protection' Scand. skuggi ; — sum 'swim' OE. swimman 
becomes MSc. (Northumbrian) *.swymme,>*swum7ne, see § 50 b; 
10 is lost before u, § 195. 

§ 144. MSc. u, if shortened at an early period, be- 
comes i, see § 141. 

Examples are: 

bil 'bull' OE. *bulla NED. s. v. cf. OE. buUuc Sander, 
eh. Vll, Luick, [Inters, p. 287 (?); — hit 'but' OE. biita C; 

— d'ist 'dust', 'the pollen of oats detached in grinding'; — fil 
'full' + fti § 142 + fal § 145 (—fil has been recorded only 
by Gregor, Gloss. Pref.) ; — w?r 'our'; — hiz 'us' + haz § 145; 

— hiz9 'hussy', »housewife« ; — pit 'put', inf., — pit)i pp. (these 
forms show, that this word contains original u, cf. the spel- 
ling poot n. Yks. DD. s. v. put); — rikl 'little heap' OSwed. 
ruka Wall 116, Flom 57 + rak § 145; — sidz 'suds' (the 
original vowel seems to have been u); — tr'ist 'trust' ME. *trust 
Bj. 285 '; — simr 'summer' (u was derived from um, see § 19) 
MSc. summer (c. 1520) Luick, Stud. 117; — k'imdn 'small tub' 
OE. *cumb NED. s. v. coomb *. 

Note. — s'id 'should' OE. sculde Rit. » Sievers § 423 
anm. 1, cf. MSc. suld A. Scott 20. 2, Sth. Sco. sood DSCSc. 
216 which both point to MSc. u; — w'id 'would' -f wad § 145 
has been influenced by — s'id (the Northumbrian form is 
walde C, cf. Sievers § 428 anm. 4). 

§ 145. If shortened at a later period, MSc. u became u, 
which appefi;?s as a at the present day. This shortening 
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must be later than the transition of u into i before n; cf. 

— ban 'bound'. 

Examples are: 

ban 'bound'; — fan 'found'; — gran 'ground' sh.;— pan 
'pound' sb.; — hanr 'hundred'; — paiir 'thunder'; — tay 'tongue'; 
—jay 'young'; — Wad 'rock' sb. (rupes) OE. clud; — kad 
'could' + kud § 142, OE. cuj>e Q;—fal 'full' + fil § 144 + 
fu § 142;— ^aZ 'puH'+jjw § 142. 

— am9n 'woman', OE. wifmonn C > *ioimmonn > *wym- 
mon, Btllbr. § 282 > *wumman % 56 b, > *wuman § 143 (cf. 

— sum) > *uman § 145. 

MSc. u of French Origin. 
§ 146. MSc. u of French origin has been retained as 
u in the following words: 

bul 'glass marble' Fr. boule DSCSc. 59; — d^ug 'jug'; 

— dut 'doubt' ; — flur 'flower' ; — futr 'clumsy fellow' OFr. 
f outre ; — Tcrun 'crown' ; — Tcunt 'count' ; — kurs 'course', 'coarse' ; 

— kurt ' couxt' ; — pudr 'powder'; — pupit 'pulpit' {u-\-l has 
become u); — piu- 'power'; — sum 'sum'; — ur 'hour'; — dlu 
'allow'. 

§ 147. MSc. u of French origin has become i when 
shortened, see § 144. 
Examples are: 
dtbhr 'large dish' + dabhr OFr. doublier; — d'izn 'dozen'; 

— k'imr 'woman' OFr. commere (Anglo Norm. *cunimere)\ 

— k'ipl 'couple'; — kw'intrd 'country' (when the u was unrounded, 
k retained the lip-modification thus giving rise to a glide ; the 
explanation offered by Liuck, Stud. 131 sqq., is impossible) ; 

— Mzn 'cousin'; — Mvr 'cover'; — sipr 'supper'; — sVibl 
'stubble' OFr. estoubU\ — tr'ibl 'trouble'. 

§ 148. If shortened at a later period, u of French 
origin has become a, § 146. 

Examples are: 

gadl 'stout fellow', see NED. s. v. gouge; —patri 'poultry' 
MSc. pototrie NED. s. \.;-~pas 'purse'. 
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IX. 
The MSc. Diphthongs. 

§ 149. The eMSc. diphthongs are either derived from 
Scand. or French diphthongs, or are the result of the combination 
of vowels + vocalised consonants. It is a well-known fact, 
that OE. g was vocalised in ME., changing into u after back- 
vowels, and into i after front vowels; in the same manner, 
w changed into u after all vowels; v and Z after back- vowels 
and before consonants, § 200, 205, developed into u. It is 
important to note that I if long, has only its first part voca- 
lised, in the same way as pp, mm etc. § 12sqq.; the second 
half of the long consonant may be preserved as is seen in 
— bil 'bull'; OE. *buUa became *bid which yields — Ml by 
shortening of the vowel, § 144. The vocalisation of p, k etc. 
has already been discussed in a special chapter, see § 12 sqq. 
i and u that had developed in this fashion were, after i and 
ti respectively, merged in these vowels, producing either i or u. 
Cases of this kind have, therefore, been treated along with 
the original long vowels, § 92 sqq. ; § 142 sqq. 

MSc. ei. 

§ 150. eMSc. ei is derived from Northumbrian e -\- g. 
In Northern ME. e before g developed in two different fashions. 
g final, or followed by palatal vowels had turned palatal, and 
thus gave rise to an i before it early in the ME. period. 
The ei arising in this fashion was levelled under ME. ei from 
other sources, and shared its subsequent development; see 
§ 152 sqq. 

For e before velar g, see § 100, 3. 

§ 151. Examples of eMSc. ei are: 

hcei 'hay' OE. JiegC; — Icei, lai 'lea' OE. le{a)h, le{a)ge. 

MSc. ei (ai). 

§ 152. eMSc. ei (ai) has the following sources: 1) Scand. 
ei] 2) OE. e, ce + g; 3) OE. and Scand. e + front consonants, 
OE. a before Jcs, and gg. 

At a very early period, ei from older e + i, Scand. ei, 
and OE. ei (§ 150 sq.) was levelled under aii, so that it has been 
thought advisable to treat these two diphthongs together (see 
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ten Brink, Cbaucer § 40). They were, most probably, pro- 
nounced ai at tbe time when OE. i developed into ei, see § 91. 

§ 153. eMSc. ei has become either e, cei or ai. The 
distribution of pronunciations is nearly the same as in the case 
of MSc. q, § 111 (and a § 121?). There must have been 
considerable mixture of dialects, so that definite rules cannot 
be laid down. All that can be said is that the diphthongised 
forms seem to be tbe most genuine, as they are frequently 
recorded only as »heard from old people*. The cei, when 
final or in the neighbourhood of a labial, has a tendency of 
changing into ai. 

If two forms have been recorded for the same word, 
they are given side by side in the following lists. 

§ 154. MSc. ei has become e in the following words : 

bren 'brain'; — deza 'daisy'; — en, + cein § 156 'own' 
Scand. eigen(7i), see § 156; — gren 'branch' Scand. grein 
Flom 45; — grefi 'harness' Scand, greida Bj. 43; — med 'maid'; 

— nel 'nail'; — sel 'sail'; — ste 'rope that supports the mast' 
OE. stceg; — tel 'tail'. 

§ 155. MSc. ei from e, a + front consonants (§ 12 sqq.) 
has become e in the following words: 

Melc 'puzzle' Scand. hlelckja:, — ileTc blacken' Scand. hlek 
(ink) Vgf., MSc. hUTiUt (blackened) BLA. 28, 33; — drek 
'drown', 'drench' Scand. drekJcja; — eti 'ash' (cineres), OE. 
ascan. or Scand. aska, becomes *aksa, through metathesis; 

— feJc 'fold', tuck up OE. *feccan cf. OE. fcec Germ, fach; 

— hek 'frame', 'rack', 'manger' OE. hec{c) Angl. IX, 265; — hen 
'spare' Scand. hegna; — leg 'wade', 'use the legs' etc. Scand. 
leggr; — neg 'horse', »nag« ME. nagge; — pek 'beat', 'strike' 
OE. *peccan cf. MLGm. pekken ; — rek 'reck', 'care' OE. 
reccan ; — stek 'satisfy' OE. steccan cf. Germ, stecken Kluge, 
etym. wb. (?); — trek 'go idly from place to place' OE. 
*treccan? cf. MLGm. trecken. 

Note. — baik 'the hook of the crook by which cooking 
vessels are suspended over the fire' OE. hecca, see NED. s. v. 
beck sb.'; in this word, MSc. ei is represented by ai after 
the labial; this seems to be the genuine development as it 
has been preserved in a word denoting an instrument in every- 
day use peculiar to the North-East. 
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§ 156. MSc. ei has become cei in the following words, 
which may also be heard with e: 

dcei, e 'day'; — dmra 'dairy', see Bj. 206; — Tcceir, e 
'fling', 'toss' Scand. Tceyra^ ~ Icein 'lain' pp. ( — le lay inf.); 

— rcBin, e 'rain'; — scei, e 'say'; — snceil, e 'snail'; — cein 'own' 
Scand. eigen{n) (this form may also go back to an OE. *cegen, 

with ?■ mutation) (very rare, heard at Huntley); -\ en, see 

§ 154. 

§ 157. MSc. ei has become ai in the following words, 
which may also be pronounced with e: 

plai, e 'play'; — swai 'sway' Scand. sueigia Bj. 59; — wai 
'weigh' OE. loasga C; ^ — wai 'way', + waz see Note 1. 

Note 1. — waz pi. 'ways', is heard in the phrase — gay 
m9 waz 'go my ways'. It might be explained from an OE. 
*weh (Btilbr. § 489), see § 89. 

Note 2. MSc. ei has become 'i in — dg'in 'again', the 
unstressed vowel standing before a dental, see § 186. 

MSc. ej. 

§ 158. MSc. ei, from OE. (Northumbrian & + i) has 
developed in (he same manner as MSc. e«; it is found in: 

/■fti'whey' OE. hwaig, Kluge-Lutz s. v., cf. § 157; — kcei 
'key' OE. cceg C, cf. § 156; — gre 'gray' OE. grceg {?) NED. 
s. v., cf. § 154. 

MSc. ei of French Origin. 
§ 159. MSc. ei of Fr. origin has developed in the same 
manner as ei from other sources, i. e. it has become either e, 
cei or ai. 

1) French ei is found in the, following words: 

bel 'empty water out of a ship', »bale« OFr. iaille; 

— me.s<r 'master'; — (Ulmi 'delay'; — djwil 'goal';— gcei 'rather', 
(»gay«) OFr. gay; — l-^nvcei 'convey'; — pai 'pay'; — resin 
'rein'; — vcein 'vein'; — wait 'wait'. 

2) In the following words, MSc. ei is derived from Fr. 
a or e before a palatal n: 

brentf 'branch'; — grceind^ 'grange' MSc. graynge NED. 
s. v.; — rcBinds 'I'ange'; — strendp' 'stranger'; — tfceind^ 
'change' + t/ind^ see note. 
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Note. — hamplin 'complain';- arcim 'ordain'; were in- 
troduced into Scotch from standard English, when in the South 
ME. ei (al) had become levelled under ME. a, Horn, Hist, 
neuengl. Gramm. § 114; as ME. a was at that period repre- 
sented by the same sound in MSc, the vowel in these two 
words developed in the same manner as MSc. a, i. e. it be- 
came i before n, see § 118. The same explanation may be 
applied to the pronunciation of 'change' as — tjind^, + tfceind^ 
§ 159, with the representative of ME. a instead of ei. This 
i has become shortened in — Mntf 'hanch', 'thigh'. 

MSc. eu. 

§ 160. MSc. eu is derived from OE. eo + w; in the 
Mod. dialect it has become (j)m; the e was changed into i as 
usual, § 100; iu then became iu through change of accent. 
After r, the j has been dropped ; after /, both ju and m are 
found, sj has become /'. 

Examples are: 

blju, — blu 'blew' prt. ; — jH 'you'; — nju 'new'; — spju 
'spew'; — fit 'sew' OE. seowian:, — fu 'sowed' prt. OE. seoio 
Sievers § 396. 2;~tru 'true' OE. treow (-f(est) C. 

Note. It would appear that eMSc. eu had become ju 
only if the w belonged to the second syllable, cf. 6w> m § 173; 
— traup 'truth' OE. treowp{e), exhibits the same development 
as MSc. eu § 161, under which eti seems to have been levelled 
if final; cf. ou> au § 174; the MSc. spellings trewth, treuth 
A. Scott 14. 23 B, P confirm this view. 

MSc. eu. 
§ 161. MSc. qu is derived from OE. ea -\- w. It may 
have been pronounced qil at the time of the introduction of 
French words, as it coincides with French §m, see § 162. 
Between the q, shortened at an early period from older e, 
and the u, a glide developed which seems to have become more 
and more prominant, changing into o and finally attracting the 
stress. The new triphthong eou became jou, the ou being 
levelled under ou from other sources, see § 175 sqq. Conse- 
quently, MSc. e^u is represented by jau at the present time; 
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after/, the 7 has become absorbed, after h, the _/ has become 
unvoiced. 

Examples are: 

djau 'dew' MSc. dew OE. deaw; — fjau 'few' OE. feawe; 

— tfau 'chew' + tfa, see § 165; — cau 'hew' OE. geheawa C. 

MSc. eu of French Origin. 

§ 162. MSc. eu of French Origin has had the same 
development as eu from other sources, i. e. it has become 
U)au, cf. § 161. 

Examples are: 

bjaut'i 'beauty' ME. bewte Pricke, NED. s. v.; — djau 
'due' ME. dew Cursor NED. s. v. ; — raul 'rule' OFr. reule, 
cf. the MSc. spelling rewll 'rule' A. Scott 13. 25. 

MSc. du. 
§ 163. MSc. &u is derived from older a -\- u; the u 
may be due to the vocalisation of various consonants, viz.: 
1) OE. (and Scand.) g, w, l\ 2) OE. (and Scand.) back- or 
lip-consonants, see § 12sqq. The subsequent development of 
this diphthong au is somewhat obscure; it would appear that 
having been changed into qu, it was monophthongised, thus 
becoming o, the mid-back-wide-round vowel, by which it is still 
represented in the South of Scotland, DSCSc. p. 110. In the 
North-East, it is, with but a few exceptions, represented by a, 
the unrounded variety of q. 

§ 164. MSc. au has become a in the following words: 

d 'owe' OE. aga C; — hak 'uncultivated strip of land' 

OE. hale; — hid 'blow', 'boast' + hlavn § 196. 2; — drd 'draw'; 

— dwam 'swoon' OE. *dwalm- NED. s. v. dwalm\ — fan 
'rejoice' cf. Bj. Ill; — fax 'plough stubble land' OE. fealh 
NED. s. V. faugh; — M 'hedge' OE. hage C; — haf 'half; 

— kaf 'calf; — htk 'chalk'; ■ — Md 'claw'; — krd 'crow'; — Id 
'law'; — rd 'raw'; — rd 'row' (of houses); — sd 'saw' prt,; 

— sal 'soul' (rare), — .so?, and — saul are more commonly 
used; these pronunciations are imitations of English, borrowed 
at different periods; — san 'seen' pp. OE. saioen Sievers § 391 
anm. 6, 7 ; Bulbr. § 127 c; — sat 'salt'; — sax-M 'willow' OE. 
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s{e)alh; — /hd 'snow'; - sd 'sow' rb., + fa{v), fis taken from 
the prt. — /m § 191.1; - waJc 'walk'. 

§ 165. Through shifting of accent, OE. eaw has, after 
c and sc, become jav, which triphthong, having lost the _;, 
developed in the same fashion as MSc. aw; cf. § 191. 1. 

Examples are: 

fd 'show' OE. sceawiga G; — tfd 'chew' + t/au § 161, 
MSc. chaw {+ chow) EScGloss., OE. *ceawan? see NED. 
s. V. chaw. 

§ 166. a + I followed by a consonant has become am; 
all has become MSc. aul through vocalisation of the first part 
of the long consonant; the remaining I was dropped before 
consonants, but preserved before a following vowel, cf . — ftl, 

— fal, — fil 'full' § 142, see § 219. 

Examples are: 

had 'hold' OE. halda C; — spdd 'spade' OE. spada, 
contaminated with OE. *spaldan (cf. MLG. spalden etc. Kluge, 
Etym. wb. s. v. spalten] see spaud v. DD.); both go back to 
MSc. inflected forms, with I and d belonging to different 
syllables; —d 'a\Y; — fd 'fall'; — M 'drive', »call«, Bj. 214; 

— std 'stall'; — wd 'wall'. 

§ 167. It is to be noted that final -Id had become II 
before the period of vocalisation had set in; thus, the second 
half of the resulting long I is preserved in: 

al 'old'; - fal 'f old' ; — 7raZ ^cold'; — faZ 'told'. 

§ 168. MSc. au derived from « + back or lip con- 
sonants has become a in the following words: 

akr 'acre' + elcr § 117; — iabs 'baby' OE. habia cf. 
bauhe Ball. Gloss.; — bakd 'bat' (animal) ME. bakke NED. s. v.; 

— dap9t 'silly', 'stupid' Scand. dapr; — dapr 'daughter', see 
§ 72 d note, § 230; — fap 'whaup' cf. whap Skeat, Cone. 
Etym. Diet.; -- gakd 'gawky', 'silly' OE. or Rcand. *gakk- 
cf. Germ, geek, Kluge, Etym. wb. s.v.;—jap 'yawn', 'bawl' 
Seand. jappa, cf. Dutch jaap Franck; — kap 'wooden bowl'; 
'shell of a snail' OE. cappa; — mak 'maggot' W. Norse makk, 
see Flom 53 (the explanation offered by Flom in unten- 
able); —j9at;' 'canny', »pawkie« OE. pwccan cf. pKcan,pwhte, 
the vowel of the prt. was shortened before M Sweet, HES. 
8 403 and introduced into the infinitive; — sabap 'Sabbath'; 
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— slam'amea,r%'defacc cfMliG.slaniimes), Kluge, Etym. wb.s. v. 
schlamm; — tapd 'foolish, awkward giiT OE. *tapp-, cf. Germ. 
tappen, Kluge, Etyra. wb. s. v., OE. Tappa, proper name, in 
Bosw.-T.; — wakn 'waken', of. OE. wcecca C, see DSCSe. 77 >. 

§ 169. The development of — oa;< 'aught'; and — nqxt 
'nouglit', seems to present difficulties; they must be derived 
from OE. oht, and noht, which existed by the side of forms 
containing a, see Sievcrs § 344, Curtis §§ 59 sqq. The pro- 
nunciations — axt and — naxt have also been recorded by 
myself, and some of my authorities ; they are, however, rare. 

As to — oxt 'ought' vb., another explanation must be 
giveu; in MSc, the regular representative of OE. alite was 
aught etc., see Curtis, §§ 67 — 71 (the suggestion that oxt in 
Ellis's lists stands for the sb. ought is wrong ; cf. a phrase like 

— hd oxt tdv dint 'he ought to have done it'). It is probable, 
that the vowel of — d 'owe', § 164, was substituted for the a 
in MSc. aht at a time when the former was pronounced ou 
or o, see § 163. This sound would result in q when shor- 
tened — as would be natural — before ht. 

MSc. au of French or Latin Origin. 

§ 170. MSc. au of Fr. or Lat. origin has developed in 
the same way as MSc. au from other sources, i. e. it has 
become a. 

Examples are: 

1) OFr. al is found in — amrd 'cupboard' OFr. ahnarie 
NED. s. V. ambry; — amagr sv 'in spite of OFr. malgre\ v has 
become vocalised in — hrd 'fine', »brave« ; — wilfayt 'good- 
looking', » favoured*. 

2) a before the nasal m is represented by MSc. au in 

— tfamr 'chamber'. 

3) p lias been vocalised in — d^ap 'spill'; 'dash in waves', 
cf. Fr. japper. 

4) Latin au is found in — b:>l-i(z 'because', an early 
loan-word. 

Mod. Sc. a from Various Sources. 
§ 171. /•<// 'trouble', Fr. fdcher, DSCSc. b9;— par ant 
'parent'; and - /,y7jj,i/>? 'capable', were introduced from French 
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during the IT'" cent., when MSc. a had become e so that the 
or o, see § 163, representing older au was nearest in sound 
to the French a\ — tatdz 'potatoes', was taken from Spanisli 
(or Italian?) at the same period, see NED. s. v. 

This substitution is also found in a few words of Latin 
origin, viz. : — labdT 'labour'; — mqdgratr 'moderator'; — pair cm 
'patron ; — sakrdt 'sacred' ; — spa/as 'spacious' ; — satan 'Satan' • 
— dmadpn 'imagine'; — vaTcnt 'vacant'. 

MSc. ou. 

§ 172. MSc. 6u is derived from OE. 6 -\- ic or g. Its 
development is parallel to that of MSc. ei, § 150 sqq.; i. e., ou 
final was levelled under MSc. ou\, if, however, the w or g 
belonged to the second syllable, the o developed independantly, 
changing into u on account of its being in the neighbourhood 
of a M); cf. wd>wu § 135. 1. With this u the u arising 
out of w or g was combined. 

§ 173. eMSc. ou has become u in originally dissyllabic 
(inflected) forms in: 

hu 'bough' OE. hog, from *how- ; + hjux § 133, + hau 
§ 174; — plu 'plough'; -\- plju contaminated with — pljux 
§ 133; — wii 'woo' OE. wogian ; — 9nu 'enough', + 9nju, con- 
taminated with — dnjux § 133. 

Note. — dru 'drew'; — slu 'slew', may be derived from 
tlie plural forms OE. drogon, slogan; see, however, Curtis 
§§ 349; 355; Sander ch. VIII. 

§ 174. eMSc. ou if final has been levelled under ou, and 
is, consequently, represented by au in the modern dialect. 

Examples are: 

bau 'bough' OE. bog; the uninflected form boh has given 
rise to — bjux § 161; the inflected cases, bow-, are repre- 
sented by — bii § 173; if the ow of these inflected forms was 
introduced into the nominative or accusative, it changed into 
ou, the regular development in a final position; a form of 
that kind is the ancestor of — bau; — flau 'flow' + flo, borrowed 
from standard English about 1750, OE. flowa C; — grau 'grow' 
OE. growan; — stau 'stow' cf. OE. stoio 'locus' C; — dnau 
enough'; + 9njux. § 161 ; — anij, § 173; sec — bu supra! 
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MSc. ou. 



§ 175. MSc. ou is derived from 1) OE. (and Scand.) 
-\- g,w;2) OE. (and Scand.) o + I before a consonant; o + » 
before a consonant; 3) OE. and Scand. o + labial or back 
consonants, see § 12sqq.; 4) Scand. au, § 177. MSc. ou is 
represented by au in the modern dialect; the history of this 
diphthong is still obscure. 

§ 176. MSc. ou from older o -\- g, w, I, and v has 
become au in : 

iau 'dry measure of capacity', »boll« OE. bolla; — bau 
"bow' (arcus) OE. boga; — baustr 'bolster', OE. holstar C; 

— drauz 'fits of illness' cf. ME. drowen, pp. of OE. dreogan; 

— fauk 'people', »folk« OE. fole C; — gaud 'gold'; — hau 
'howe' see NED. s. v.; — hnuJc 'hollow out by digging' ME. 
hollce, see NED. s. v. hoik; — jau 'ewe' OE. eowu, with shif- 
ting of accent: > *e6wu > *lowe > *jou; — kaut 'colt' -f kolt; 

— lau 'flame' Scand. logi Bj. 216; — maudawarp 'mole' cf. 
OE. moldwyrm Scand. moldvarpa; — (k)nau 'knoll'; — pau 
'head', 'skull' ME. poUe, see NED. s. \.poll\ — staun 'stolen' pp. ; 

— tau 'tow' ; — aur 'over'. 

Note. — prau 'through', from OE.^o>'^> *proh, through 
metathesis, which would, before a word beginning with a 
vowel, become '*prog-\ this would give rise to MSc. *prou (?). 

§ 177. MSc. ou from older o + labial and back con- 
sonants (§ 12sqq.) has become au in the following words: 

daug 'dog' late OE. docga\ — haufan 'clumsy fellow', 
'one who resorts to a — hauf, 'place of refuge' Scand. hof, 
'a temple', see NED. s. v. hoivff; — hauf 'store house' OE. 
hof; — haup 'hope'; — haup 'hops' OE. hoppa; not necessarily 
from Dutch (NED.), see Kluge, Engl. Miscellany, Clarendon 
Press 1901, p. 200; — latip 'louse', in the phrase yfa gjay 
laupJiantn« 'to go abroad early in the morning', OE. loppa, 
cf. Holthausen, Angl. Bbl. 17. 294; — knup 'cup' OE. copp; 

— kauprz 'coppers'; — skaup Vkip' Reand. slopa Bj. 127; 

— .sa?^f 'inhale', 'drink' Scand. r.ofa 'to sleep'; — saup 'soak', 
'drench' cf. MSc. sop 'moisture' EScGloss., OE. sopa »draught« ; 

— taupakrtn 'little top', see DD. s. v. toupican; this word is 
also applied to the small heap of sand from which the ball 
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is driven in golfing, OE. topp, + the diminutive suffix -Mn, 
cf. Sweet, New Engl. Gramm. § 1590- — ausn 'oxen'. 

§ 178. MSc. ou from Scand. au has become aw in tic 
following words: 

dauf 'dull' Scand. daufr Bj. 299 i; — gauk 'a. bird' Scand. 
gfaw^r Bj. 69; — hau how' (tumulus) Scand. haugr Bj. 70; 

— kaup 'benefit', 'advantage' Scand. kaup Bj. 68; — laup 
'leap', 'jump' Scand. hiaupa Bj. 70; — laus 'loosen' Scand. 
lauss adj.; — naut 'cattle' Scand. naut Bj. 71; — raup 'sale 
by auction' Scand. raupa 'boast'; — raun-tri 'mountain ash' 
Scand. hraun Bj. 81; — staup 'prop' Scand. staup Bj. 78; 

— staur 'bar', 'pole' Scand. staurr Bj. 81. 

§ 179. faur 'four', is derived from OE. (Northumbrian) 
*f(Bwer > *fQwer, see § 65 ; cf. OE. fewer C. 

mau 'mow' ; — maur 'mower', point back to a MSc. 
*mou- instead of *mau-\ it is possible that owing to the com- 
bined labial influence of m and w, d in OE. mawan was changed 
into o, which would account for the form mauir). 

MSc. ou of French and Latin Origin. 

§ 180. ol has become ou in — pauni 'pony' OFr. po- 
lain{et) ; ^ ran 'roll', ME. rolle OFr. roler. 

§ 181. Latin au if introduced at a time when MSc. au 
had become monophthongised, see § 163, was rendered by ou 
which had remained a diphthong (early loan-words from Latin 
are — Jcaz 'cause', § 170. 4, MSc. Aule Lat. aula, George 
Neilaon, Huchown of the Awle Ryale, Glasgow 1902 p. 13); 
examples are: — aupdrist 'authorised'; — kaufds 'cautious'. 



X. 

The Vowels of Unaccented Syllables. 

§ 182. It may be laid down as a general rule that all 
unstressed vowels if not altogether lost have become 3; DSCSc. 
96; 132 sqq. Examples are, e. g. — /a»»9s 'Sunday nearest to 
the P' of August' ; — padafc 'land-frog' ;— ^jm^s^ 'pulpit' 

rsqerd 'regard'; — sihns 'silence'; — stamak 'stomach' 

— pggidr 'together'; — sd? 'ado"; — afor 'before'; — an>. 
enough' ; — du^d 'away'- 

Bonner Studlen znr Englischen Philologie I. 6 
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§ 183. English -ow is represented by -a in all cases, 
e.g.: — belaz 'bellows'; — hah Valley', OK. healh, *healses, 
cf. Sv. 242 a 1 ; — mard 'morning', »morrow« ; — fads' shadow'; 

— wid9 'widow'; — w'indd 'window'. 

§ 184. English -y (usually written -ie in Scotch) has 
also become -a, at least in ordinary speech, which accounts for 
the frequent substitution of -ow for the etymologically correct 
-ie in dialect writings. This ending is also pronounced -i 
sometimes, but notably only in those words which occur in 
standard English : here, it is evident that the influence of the 
spelling has preserved the -7. 

In the preceding lists, the words ending in y have been 
rendered with the pronunciation that had been recorded; in 
a number of instances, -a as well as -'i had been heard. 

Examples are: 

hels, 'i 'belly'; — bird, /' 'bury'; — bruns 'brownie'; — dez'i 
'daisy'; — ferh 'wonder' Scaud. ferligr; — lints 'linnet'; — mqna 
'many'; — vera, 'i 'very'. 

§ 185. French u [U] followed a development different 
from that in English, u changed into ?, see § 139, which 
then was shortened and treated as i of different origin in un- 
stressed syllables, see § 186. 

Examples are: 

maltUtd 'multitude'; — ^^«2ar 'pleasure'; — mizsr 'mea- 
sure' ; — sitdve/n 'situation' ; — kretar 'creature'. 

§ 186. In a few cases, the unstressed vowel is repre- 
sented by y when followed by a dental consonant; as e. g. in: 

min 'man' (unstressed); — wimin 'women'; — amin, 9 
'woman'; — gerd'in 'garden'; — red'if 'radish'; — wenif 'vanish'; 

— r'isev 'receive'. 

§ 187. In words that have only recently been borrowed 
either from French or Latin, and of which the derivation is 
still known, the unstressed vowels preserve their original sounds 
more or less faithfully. 

Examples are: 

dqmin'i 'teacher', Latin dominus; — (efhicwz 'pupils at a 
school were Latin is taught'; — kontrer'i. 'contrary'. 

§ 188. The unstressed vowel is lost before /., )•, m, n, 
i. e., these consonants become syllabic, as e. g. in: 
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bern 'child'; — /as? 'whistie' ; — fasM msc&Y; — fiyr 
'finger'; — t/akn 'chicken'. 

A vowel a may, however, develop out of an r or I; the 
following pronunciations have been recorded : 

bersti 'child' + bern; — fepraw 'burden' + 6ar»; — sram 
'arm' + erm; — fm-ar 'farther', OE. feor{r); — heran 'bering'; 
— hard 'boor' + Icarl ; — laraTc 'lark' (tree) + lark ; — faran 
'cow's dung' +/arn ; —-pamdl 'thimble' -\-paml; — loaral 'world'. 

Note. This phenomenon is important with regard to 
Mod. Scotch versification. Words belonging to this class may 
be used with either one or two syllables; cf. e. g. the pro- 
miuciation of (irms Ball. 59 B 9; 14; 196 A 14; 23; 293 A 3; 
horn 266A 29; corn 219 A 6; morn 251. 25; world 65 A 19; 
303, 5; Tait p. 149; Burns, passim. Cf. A. Scott 13. 40 »That 
thay may haif ws in rememb[e] ranee «. 



XI. 
The Consonants. 

§ 189. The consonants have been dealt with only in 
so far as their development differs from standard English, or 
in so far as it seemed to require comment. In this part of 
the phonology, the genuine development of sounds has been still 
more disturbed through influence of the standard language than 
in the case of the vowels. Thus, a number of sound-changes 
that had once affected the whole vocabulary, are, at the 
present day, only traceable in but a few examples. 

Substitution. 

§ 190. Substitution of one consonant for another has 
taken place in the following examples; 

tfqp 'shop'; </is taken from the word — tfip 'cheap' adj.; 
'buy' vb.; Horn, Gutt. 18 (?); 

— fiJdn, — filn 'summer hut', Scand shjol Flom 60, con- 
taminated with »shield« OE. scdd (protection); 

— haz, — Tiiz 'us', the h is taken from the other pro- 
nouns with initial h, e. g. 'he', 'him', 'his', 'her'; 

— nen 'own', the n has been added by wrongly dividing 
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phrases like »mineown« etc., see NED. s. v. own, a; Skeat, 
Principles I 216; 

— servan, in 'servant', MSc. servand, the ending and 
was substituted for -ant, see Sander § 9; 

— hus9z, — waif9z 'houses', 'wives', with the voiceless 
consonant of the singular introduced into the plural forms; 
— gref 'grave' sb., MS. *graf, *graves, with the consonant of 
the nominative-accusative sg., and the vowel of the oblique 
cases ; 

— brip 'breadth' OE. brcedo C, the p is taken from ab- 
stract nouns such as 'truth', 'length', 'filth', 'mirth' etc., see 
Ekwall 25; 

— ddstnn 'yesterday', < »yestereveniug« ; — danecj: 'to- 
night', dagidr 'together'; in these words the first element has 
been mistaken for the definitive article dd. 

— kud, a 'could', — bdgud 'began', the latter formed on 
analogy of the former, MSc. cupe, begupe, Heuser, Angl. 31. 
291; the d was changed into d to conform with the general 
ending d of weak preterites. 

— dit 'died', prt., pp. ; — kent pp. 'known'; — telt prt., pp. 
of — td 'tell'; the t may have been derived from verbs ending 
in a voiceless consonant. It is, however, more likely that 
final d in unstressed syllables became unvoiced; see § 221, 
BUlbr. § 56G Northumbr. gesetet; cf. Sweet, HES. § 754; 
DSCSc. 199 ff.; Horn, Gutt. 41, 43. 

Assimilation. 
§ 191. The following eases of assimilation are found: 

1) sj>sq>/, in /i 'she' § 131 ■, — fa 'sew' § 160; — /^ 
'sow' § 164; hj has become q in — qau 'hew' vb. § 161 ; — quics 
'small stack' § 133. 

slc+j has become /in — fit 'shoot' § 131; — fd 'show' 
§ 165; fronted Ic -\- j appears as t/in-. — t/d 'chew' + </«« 
§ 165; — </a^ »chap«, 'fellow', § 72a; — tfiz 'choose' § 131. 

2) OE. hb, i. e. xb has become |j in — nipdr 'neighbour'; 

df has become < in — hantl 'handful' H hanM see § 231 ; 

(this word is not to be derived from hand-tale, NED. s. v. 
hanth] cf. forms with f in Engl, dialects, e. g. hanfl Kendal, 
Gloss.). 
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3) Between voiced sounds, a voiceless consonant has 
become voiced in — hiza 'hussy', OE. *hus-wif\ — dargan 

working as a day labourer' MSc. daicerk NED. s. v. day-work. 

4) The guttural (palata]-)nasal y has become n before 
dentals, in — strinp 'strength'; — Zjw/* 'length', Curtis § 13; 
Ackermann 42; Horn, Gutt. 60; Grtining § 35. 

Metathesis. 

§ 192. The following consonants sometimes change 
their position: 

1) r: — brgd 'collecting box' OE. bord (may, however, 
have been influenced by OE. bred (?)); — brox 'borough' OE. 
burug C; — gers 'grass' Scand. grcBS Kluge, PGr. I* 941; 
— Tcdrsnt 'christened'; — ^ra/ 'thresh' OE. 5oE**sca Lind.; note 
that — 63rd 'bird' appears as bird C in OE. already. 

2) I: — fidl 'field', -{- fil:, — wardl 'world', + waral. 

3) ks: — es 'ashes', see § 155; — aks 'ask', + as{k)] 
cf. ME. flex 'flesh', Heuser, Angl. 31, 287. 

b. 
§ 193. A b, developed or preserved after m in English, 
has been lost in all cases; e. g. in: brand 'brambel'; — gimr 
'young female sheep' Scand. gymbr; — kem 'comb'; — lam 
'lamb'; — triml 'tremble'; — pum 'thumb'; — wem, — waim 
'womb'. 

vo. 

§ 194. w before initial r has been preserved a,e v; e. g. 
in: vraj) 'wrong'; — vratf 'wretch'; — vrasl 'wrestle'; — vr'icJt 
' Wright'; — vrit 'write'; owing to the influence of the standard 
language, this pronunciation is being more and more abandoned. 

§ 195. Before MSc. u, w has been lost, as e. g. in: 
surd 'sword'; ^ — sux 'sigh'; — u 'wool'; — amdu 'woman', see 
§ 145. It has been preserved in — wH 'woo', probably through 
influence of the standard language. 

§ 196. w has developed: 

1) After consonants before rounded vowels which be- 
came unrounded, as e. g. in: gioid 'good'; — skwil 'school', 
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see § 132; — kwail 'coal'; — Icwait 'coat'; see § 128; — Jcwmtr9 
'country', see § 147; — war 'our' OE. ur G, see § 144. 

2) Between two vowels, if one of them became un- 
rounded; this intervocalic w appears as v; examples are: 

— Havan 'boastful', »blowing« ; (cf. gniav 'gnaw' Ellis, 
No. 13); — div, — dw 'do'; — no 'rest' Scand. ro § 134; 
Gruning § 59 (?); see F'lom 57 s. v. rove. 

hw. 

§ 197. OE, hw has become f, as e. g. in: fat whey'; 

— fait "wheat', 'white'; — far 'where'; — fap 'whaup' (bird); 

— fu 'why'; in — fu 'how', MSc. hw has developed out oi h 
before u, cf. eMSc. quhow Heuser, Angl. 31. 289. 

If the editors of the NED. are right in deriving fall sb.' 
from 'whale', we might conclude that the transition of hjc to f 
had taken place before 1694, when that word is recorded for 
the first time. 

This change of hw to f is sometimes attributed to Pictish 
influence, DSCSc. 76 (?). 

In the Statistical Account (c. 1775), this change is referred 
to; examples are: fat 'what'; futch 'which'. 

V (/■). 

§ 198. It is usually stated that v (see, e. g. Eckwall, 
Jones § 596 a), as well as d and k, are lost between vowels 
in the English dialects. A close examination of the facts, 
however, has convinced me, that these consonants were dropped 
only if another consonant followed immediately, whereas other- 
wise they were preserved. This consonant may belong to a 
following word, whereas in disyllabic forms there would be a 
change of vowel or consonant following in the paradigm. It 
must also be taken into account, that the vowel of unstressed 
syllables was lost at a very early period in MSc; cf. e. g. 
DSCSc. 151—7; 200. 

After the back-vowels, a, 5, u, v was not dropped but 
changed into u. 

§ 199. V has been preserved between vowels; examples 
are: faiv 'five'; — grw 'farm-oversccr'; — hiv, e 'heave'; — hivn, e 
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'heaven'; — lev 'remainder' OE. lafC; — Uv 'live'; — lav 'love'; 

— niv 'fist' Seaud. hnefi; — sivn,m 'seven'; — waiv 'weave', 

§ 200. V vyas lost before palatal consonants, as e. g. in: 
in 'evening'; — dil 'devil'; — gel 'gable' MSc. gavel NED. s. v.; 

— gi 'give'; — gin 'if, »given« NED. s. v. gin; — he 'have'; 

— hid, e 'head' OE. heafud C; — Icei, i 'leave'; — hd'i 'lady' 
OE. hlcefdige; — lerd 'lord' OE, hlaferd Q; — 9Un 'above', 
Curtis § 376. 

V before consonants has become u after back- vowels, in: 

— hrd 'brave'; — du 'dove'; — fclrd 'good-looking', »favoured«; 

— Tear 'calves' OE. calfur pi. Sievers § 290 anm. 1 ; — lud 
'loved' ; — aur 'over'. 

§ 201. V was lost after I and r, e. g. in: del 'delve'; 

— sel 'self; — twal 'twelve', both from inflected forms; — ser 
'serve'; cf, Gritning § 38 a. 

§ 202. I am inclined to assume that in MSc, French 
(and Latin) initial v was represented by w at least in the pro- 
nunciation of the uneducated classes. There was no initial v- 
sound in the Northern dialects as there was in the South; 
see Sweet, HES. § 728; Eckwall, ed. Jones § 588; so that w 
was substituted for it. The continued influence of French and 
English succeeded, however, in course of time in driving out 
this pronunciation with but few exceptions. Of these, only 
two have come to may notice, viz.: weriift 'thin', 'meagre', 
'miserable' »vanished«, and — werman, v 'vermin'; cf. loilipen 
V. 'to vilipend', 'vilify', in the Glossary to Johnny Gibb; see 
also — wasl § 90. 

From A. Scott I note the following spellings: woyd 
('void'); vithout 'without'; world, warld; wictoriuslie etc. 
The fact that v and w frequently interchange without any 
obvious reason, proves that both were meant to denote the 
same sound which can only have been w. 

Initial v is found in: — vceis 'voice'; — vil 'veal'; — vizat 
'visit'. 

m. 

§ 203. Long m has partly become vocalised in — stmr 
'summer'; — sum 'swim', see § 143. Final m is preserved un- 
changed after d in — smedm 'shrewdness'; — bgdm 'bottom'. 
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n. 

§ 204. In unstressed words, n was lost before consonants 
as e. g. iu: mai 'my'; — qda 'on the'; — 'idd Mn the', etc.; 
n fiom older y is lost iu — amo 'among' + amow § 66. 

It lias been preserved in an unstressed syllable in — ma- 
ndudg 'Monday' OE. monandceg, cf. Monanday Ball. 163 A 23 
(from Aberdeenshire). 

I. 

§ 205. I, after back-vowels, if followed immediately by 
a consonant in the same syllable, has become u\ see § 149. 
If the first part of a long I had been vocalised after a velar 
vowel, sec § 166 sq., the remaining I was preserved before 
vowels, as in: hil 'bull'; — f'il 'full'; — pal 'pull'. If a con- 
sonant followed, it was dropped, as in: — hau 'measure of 
capacity' OE. holla; — (k)nau 'knoll'; — pau 'poll'; — rau 'roll'. 

I between vowels was preserved, as e. g. in: — fol 'foal'; 

— hoi 'hole';— ^oZ 'suffer' OE. doliga C. 

After front vowels, I and 11 have remained unchanged. 

?• 

§ 206. ME. j- was dropped before a following z, e. g. 
iu: cei7i 'end', see § 92 note (OE. z); — ir 'year' (MSc. t). It 
was preserved before Mod. Scotch i in — jil 'yule', see § 131 ; 
— jet 'gate', see § 87, is derived from the OE. sg. forms. 

§ 207. _;■ has originated out of other sounds in the 
following cases: 

1) Through shifting of accent in: jau 'ewe' OE. eotvu, 
see § 176; — j9rd 'earth', see § 103; this _/ was lost after r 
in — raul 'rule'; — traup 'truth', see § 160 note, § 162. 

2) ju has developed out of cMSc. o in — bjulc 'book' ; 

— Ijulc 'look' etc., see § 161 ; before MSc. ce, a.j has developed 
in — kjah 'cake' etc., see § 119. 

§ 208. j has become vocalised in nwin nine'; — la? 
'lie' vb. ; — stceil 'stile'; — bai 'buy'; — drai 'dry'. 

h, X (q). 
§ 209. OE. h {x, c Bttlbr. § 501) is represented by x 
after MSc. back-vowels, by q after MSc. front-vowels. 
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Examples are: 

hie 'high'; — met, e 'night'; — lax 'laugh'; — Ijux 'laughed' 
OE. hloh; — leq 'low'. 

§ 210. h {x, c) was lost before all consonants except t; 
e. g. in: dargn 'working as a day-labourer' OE. *dceh-, sec 
Biilbr. § 489 ; — hildtiz 'the Highlands' OE. *hehland\ — nipar 
'neighbour', see § 191. 2; before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant final h was lost in — awd 'away' OE. aweg C; i. e. 
*aweh Btilbr. ib. 

Note. Concerning — prau 'through', see § 176 note. 

§ 211. Initial h before I ^nd r was lost, after having 
unvoiced those consonants; MSc. voiceless I and r have been 
voiced again. 

Examples are: 

lin 'sleeper' Scand. hlunnr\ — red 'clear out' OE. hreddan. 

As to Jiw, see § 197. 

9- 

§ 212. g before initial n is still pronounced occasionally 
in — gna{v) ''gnaw' 

§ 213. OE. fronted gg has not been assibilated in the 
Northern dialects, as in: brig 'bridge'; — seg 'sedge'; — ptg 
'beg' OE. picgan; see Bulbr. § 499 ; wherever the affricate dj 
is found in words of OE. origin, as in — wad^ 'wedge', it has 
been introduced from English dialects or the standard lan- 
guage. On this question see § 218 note. 

§ 214. ' A curious sound-change may be observed in 
the exclamation — yQd\, which is no doubt derived from w(of) 
god , i. e. ng has become y. 

y- 

§ 215. OE. yg has lost its g, e. g. in jay 'young'; 

— s\y 'sing'; — tay 'tongue'; also in words which preserve the 
stop in English; i. e. m—fiyr 'f inger' ; — ^a^^r 'hunger'. In 

— siy 'singe', OE. sqngan, the g was not assibilated but dropped. 
In unstressed syllables, y has become n, as in all pres. parti- 
ciples, e. g. — dwn 'dicing' etc. ; also in — amqn 'among', 
see § 66. 
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Jc. 

§ 216. Jc in still pronounced before initial «; this pro- 
nunciation is, however, rapidly vanishing through the influence 
of standard English; examples are: hnceif "knife'; — knev 
'knave'; — knif 'alert' cf. Dan. 7r»ot>; — knt 'knee; — kivit 'knit'. 

k is preserved in — sklet 'slate' ; cf . OFr. esclater. 

§ 217. k was dropped before consonants in the following 
words : 

1) a-it 'asked', from *akst see § 192. 3, or *askt-^ — med 
'made'; — tin 'taken'. 

Note. In eMSc, k was dropped in ic, T, only before 
a following consonant, see Heuser, Angl. 31. 285 (B 3)! eMSc. 
i was lengthened when stressed; i turned into ai, which, if 
shortened under weak stress, became a; this a if lengthened 
gave rise to the modern full form d T. MSc. i may, however, 
also be derived from Northumbrian ih Biilbr. § 567, according 
to § 210. 

2) The k of OE. sk has been dropped before the change 
sA;>/was completed, Biilbr. § 507; cf. Heuser, Angl. 31. 
287; Horn, Gutt. 22 ff.!; examples are: — as 'ask' -\ ask, 

— aks; — was 'wish' + waf; the same change occurs in — has 
'bush' Scand. buskr. 

Note 1 . k was lost in — sad, — s'id 'should' ; see Horn, 
Gutt. 27, 28. 

— skgff 'Scotch', MSc. Scottis, from Scottisc, see § 235. 

Note 2. — fes, /'f/ 'fetch', may be noted in this place; 
its history is not quite clear; see Horn, Gutt. 17. 

Note 3. Continental French ch is represented by / in 

— fa/ 'trouble', recently borrowed; see § 171. 

§ 218. OE. fronted k, and kk have not been assibilated 
in the Northern dialects; the OE. sound probably was identical 
with the front-stop, which was retracted in the ME. period; 
Bttlbr. § 499. The numerous forms with tf found in the 
Northern dialects have been introduced from the South. In a 
number of words, only the borrowed tf is used, as e. g. in: 
bit/ 'bitch'; — hiff 'beech'; — f/ik 'cheek'; — tfil 'fellow'; 

— tfiz 'cheese'; — vratf 'wretch'; — icat/ 'witch'. Others are 
represented by doublets, as e. g.: — dwik, — rfiZ/'ditch'; — it/, 

— ilk,) 'each' OE. celc C, Mc an\ — tfak, — kak 'chalk'. 
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Moreover, the quality of the vowels in — h{ntj 'bench' MSc. 
hinli\-- iri^ntf wrench', see § 50 b. 2!; — stritj 'stretch' + 
strik; — flitf "iXiioh", sec §94, testify to the original pronun- 
ciation of k. 

The fronted k has been preserved most faithfully in the 
following words, which have no byforms with tf: — hriki 
'breeches'; — hark 'birch'; — k^rk 'church'; — pak, — ptk 
'thatch', see § 50 a; — sik 'such'. 

In — tfap 'fellow', — tfd ( — t au) 'chew', — tfiz 'choose', 
see § 191. 1, the ff may be due to a genuine Northern deve- 
lopment, OE. fronted k becoming assibilated before j which 
had arisen out of the first vowel of the diphthong through 
shifting of accent. 

Note. The vexed question of assibilation has frequently 
been discussed. The wholesale introduction of Southern forms, 
carried out from the very beginning of dialect differentiation, 
has a perfect parallel in the influx of High German shifted 
consonants into Low German. 

d. 

§ 219. Tautosyllabic d has been dropped after I and n, 
Id and nd having first become II and nn respectively, see § 167. 

Examples are: 

hil 'building shelter' OE. heldo\ — gioil 'marguerite', 
'cornmarigold' OE. grdWe; — calar 'fresh', 'cool' Scand. kaldr\ 
from the inflected forms kald-res\ — wail 'wild'; — icaral 'Avorld'. 

In — had 'hold', the d was preserved as it belonged to 
the second syllable (in the inflected forms) ; — gaud 'gold' (by 
the side of — gwil, supra!), is derived from the adj. golden; 
in — Mid 'held', the d was preserved (or reintroduced) on 
account of the form being a preterite. 

— bin 'bind'; — /^rm 'friend'; — gran 'ground' sb.; — moiin 
"mind'; — kanl 'candle', from the inflected cases kand-les; 
— pvzn 'thousand'; — wain alley', »wynd« ; — dmanz 'amends'. 

Cf. the rime synis ('signs') : myndis ('minds' pi.) in A. 
Scott 32, 17 : 19. 

Note. After r, d (or p ?) was dropped in the unstressed 
syllable in — hanar 'hundred' OE. hundrad, -d C. 

§ 220. Intervocalic d seems to have become 5 in — lada 
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'laddie', recorded only once as heard from an old woman at 
Portsoy, Banff; see DSCSc. 238; — gnd9 'mean', adj. »greedy« 
OE. gredig. The explanation is doubtful, see § 224; — ladd 
may have been influenced by lath}^ adj. 'tbin' or 'long' like a 
'lath', said especially of a very tbin person NED. s. v. {■ — lada 
a term of endearment?); the 3 in — gr'ida may have been taken 
from Scand. gradugr; see, however, § 230 note, t>p. 

§ 221. Final d has become t in: — 9h'int -\- dhm 'be- 
hind' ; — 9jont 'beyond' ; — w'int 'wont' (?) see § 58 ; — ubat 
woolly bear' or 'long-haired caterpillar', ME. wolbede, DD. 
.s. V. oobit. Cf. also — fumdrt § 225; — sindt 'synod'; see 
Horn, Gutt. 38 ff.; see § 191 s. w. — dit, BUlbr. § 556. 

§ 222. d immediately followed by r seems to have be- 
c(ime 3, cf. Kendal § 285 sqq. ; as in the declension of words 
the second syllable of which contained an r, this r might 
either follow the d immediately or be separated from it by a 
vowel (cf. e. g. fader, fadres), doublets have arisen; the 
following forms have been recorded: 

hledr, d 'bladder'; — fadr, d 'father'; — g^^r, d 'gather'; 
— ledr 'ladder' ; — midr, d 'mother'; — pudr 'powder'; — fudr, d 
'shoulder'; — loidr, d 'weather'; — dag'idr 'together'. 

Note. Tn — eljar 'elder' (of a church), d first became b 
before r; this d was changed into j after the I. 

d. 

§ 223. d followed by consonants other than r, see § 226, 
is dropped; see § 198. Examples are: b?rn 'burden' OE. 
byrden C ; — hUz 'clothes' ; — mu 'mouth', taken from com- 
pounds such as »mouthful« etc.; — scein 'since' OE. std{d)an, 
cf. Heuser, Angl. 31. 292, Curtis §§ 411; 430. 

§ 224. d has become d between vowels, cf. § 222. 
Examples are: 

bqdm 'bottom' ME. bopom NED. s. v. ; — sm'ida 'smithy' 
cf. OE. smipian; — st'ida, — sfac^s 'anvil' Scand. s<e3i Bj. 165. 

See Flom § 19, who gives additional examples, viz. 
widdie OE. widig ; deeding Scand. Tdcbda etc. ; cf . also odir, 
dad, in cME., Heuser, Angl. 31. 280; de for the in Gau's 
writings, Flom 1. c, may be explained in the same manner. 

§ 225. 3 after r has become d m: J9rd 'earth', see § 103; 
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— mardr 'murder' OE. murdor C, in — mardr which occurs 
also, the d is due to the r immediately following, see § 222 ; cf . 
also eME. ford adv., furde vb., eryd ('earth'), Heuser, Angl. 
31. 280. 

This d has become t in — fumart 'pole- cat' OE. *fal- 
meard (5 in the inflected forms!) DD. s. v. foumart. 

§ 226. Before r, d is represented by d as well as d, 
i. e., if a vowel followed, d changed into d, see § 224, if r 
followed, it remained, see § 222. 

The following forms have been recorded: 

br'idr, d ; i 'brother' ; — 'idr, d \ i 'other' ; — idr, d 'either' ; 

— fedr, d 'feather'; — ledr, d 'leather'; — nedr, d 'neither'; 

— redr, d 'rather'. 

]>■ 

§ 227. OE. p has developed as in English with but a 
few exceptions; 'there', is pronounced — der as well as — per. 

Scand. porsdagr appears as — firzdd 'Thursday' ; in this 
word, p has become f under the labialising influence of the 
following o; cf. also the doublet Scotch frunter, thrunter, 
'ewe in the fourth year', NED. s. v. 

p seems to have developed out of older d which had become 

final, in: — bep -\ bed 'both', cf. Horn, Q. u. F. 89. 72; 

Eckwall, 10; 15; — grep 'harness' Scand. greida Bj. 43; — skep 
'damage' Scand. skadi Bj. 23S, Ekwall l\ — traup 'truth' OE. 
treowpe; see Ekwall 17. 

t. 

§ 228. t between consonants has been lost in: afn 
'often'; — kasn 'cast' pp.; — harsl 'to move' Scand. hyrsta. 

It probably was never developed in — lasn 'listen' OE. 
hlysna C. 

§ 229. After p and &, t was dropped, in: /"a^.^ 'facts'; 

— fek 'majority', »effect« ; — udglek 'neglect'; — obd^ak 'object'; 

— tempn 'tempting'; — aksep 'accept', cf. accep Hume, Orthogr. 
(1617); — disk 'elect', cf. the rime blekit ('stained'): suspectit 
A. Scott 34. 44 : 46. 

§ 230. t has become p when followed by r, cf . dr > dr 
§ 222, in — daper 'daughter', see § 168, Horn, Gutt. 91. 
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Note. It is possible, that intervocalic t Las become p 
in — m'ip 'mig'lit', from *mlt < miht, see § 12 sqq.; — propaJcs 
'practics', French pratiques-^ — *7i7e/»9 "little slate', »slatie«, see 
§ 216; cf. -d->d § 220! 

§ 231. Before a following I, t has become k in — harjM 
' b mdf nV, -\- hcintl see § 191.2; — sparJd 'stick for stirring', 
cf. spurtJe vb. 'to struggle' DD. See also gruntle, grynJcJe, 
'snout of a pig', NED.; huggle, huddle; and kittle, kikkle 
Ball., Gloss.; cf. shingle, Horn, Gutt. 16 f., 97. 

r. 

§ 232. )■ has been lost in /e 'from' Scand. /Va Bj. 100; 
this change is due to excessively weak stress; — spek, cei 
'speak', goes back to an OE. form without r; see Kluge, 
Etym. wb. s. v. sprache. 

§ 233. rs has become s, i. e. ss, in a number of words; 
this change is not carried through without exceptions. The 
influence of the standard language will soon have done away 
with the few remnants. Examples are: hos 'horse'; — kas 
'curse'; — pas 'purse' ;— /"^.^i 'first', is recorded by Ellis, 701, 
the usual forms are — fsrst or farst. On this change, see 
Pogatscher, Angl. 31. 261—4. 

— her/, e 'hoarse', points back to an OE. *hars, see 
NED. s. V. 

s. 

§ 234. st has become ft in a large number of words; 
whereever st is pronounced it is due to the English form. 
Examples are: bri/t, st 'breast'; — herft, st 'harvest'; — me/tr, st 
'master'; — nift, st 'next'; — s'iftr'in 'cistern'; — weftrdl 'wa- 
strel'; — tuft 'untidy', pp. of ME. to-tfisen Stratm.-Bradley. 

— 9<(«)/ 'betwixt', Sc. betwisht, betweesht (18'^ cent.) 
NED. s. v., from OE. betiveox, with vocalisation of /,■ and 
loss of t in unstressed positions. 

No pronunciation with ft has been recorded in: — fest 
'feast'; — gest 'ghost'; — lest 'last' vb.; — mest 'most'; — tcarst 
'worst', etc. 

— per'is 'parisii', taken from French paroissc, with s ; 
Horn, Gutt. 23. 
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§ 235. s has become / before n in fnd 'snow', more 
commonly — snd; after r in — herf 'hoarse', + hers; — tvarf 
'worse', + war, see § 89. 

'cinder', appears as —/iwr, —/a;?}-; — c^ra/ 'fragments', 
belongs to Engl, dross, see NED. s. v. 

§ 236. After t, s becomes /, in — mat/ 'woman's cap', 
MDutch {al)mutse Franck, s. v. ; — itf 'adze', presupposes a 
ME. *ides, > *its, cf. OE. adesa cf. the rimes eetsch : heech : 
speech : teach Tait p. 12. — sTcqtf »Scotcb«, 'Scottish', MSc. 
Scottis, Horn, Gutt. 21 f.!!; sJc had become s according to 
§ 217. 2; through loss of the vowel in the unstressed syllable, 
t was followed immediately by s, cf. — i^/ supra; ts is preserved 
in the compound 'Scotsman'. 



XII. 
Words of Celtic Origin. 

§ 237. The nature of these loanwords has already been 
discussed in the introductory chapter, see § 4. Being con- 
scious of my inability to deal with the phonology of the 
Celtic element, I must content myself with merely enumerating 
such words belonging there that I have come across. Occa- 
sional references to the preceding chapters have been added : 

bog, 'bog' Gael, bogach see § 63; — d'ils, a 'eatable 
sea-weed' Gael, duilsag; — ddrd 'cast violently' Welsh diordd; 

— fiddle 'big piece of peat', see DD. s. v. fiddacJc; — finz, a 
'whins', see § .ol ; — faskd 'whisky' see ib.; — glamax 'cutch', 
of Celt, origin?; — kebak 'a cheese' Gael, cabag; — herd, 

— kjard 'travelling tinker', — '9 gjcln abut bod9% NED. s. v. card 
see § 119; • — Mak 'last sheaf Gael, cailleach 'an old woman, 
nun'; — krceint 'withered' pp., Gael, crion; — kreg 'rock', 
»craig« Gael, creag, agg-> eig > eg, see § 13 II; — kradz 
'curds'; — lam. 'chimmey', cf. Welsh Ihimon; — pit 'peat', 
NED. s. v.; — rep "quarter of a year' Gael, raith; — skgns 
'thin cakes of flour', from Celt.?; — sunz, »sowans«, 'oatmeal 
flummery'; — /«Zi 'pony' from Celt.?; — tclrdz 'leather strap'; 

— tjux9t 'lapwing' or 'peewit', DD. s. v. teuchaty, see § 13;3(?); 

— abhx 'insignificant person' Gael, ablach. 

— pamfl 'enclosure for cattle'. 
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§ 238. skep 'bee-hive', Gael, sgeap from Scand. skeppa, 
see Fiona 19, 20; — dac? 'cloth' Gael, dud from Scand. dudi, 
see Plom 38. 

— raslc9 'bee-hive' Gael, rusg ; not from French r^che 
OFr. rusque, cf. Dietz 673. 



Conclnding Note. 

(Accidence, Syntax). 

I prefer to leave the treatment of the syntactical struc- 
ture as well as the inflections of the North Eastern Scotch 
dialect to a native of that region, who is acquainted with the 
idiom from childhood, and who speaks it as his natural lan- 
guage. All I can say on this subject is that here the de- 
struction of the native element has gone much farther than in 
the phonetic part — so far indeed, that hardly any peculiarities 
remain to be recorded. 



Index. 



(All words are given in the ordinary spelling; in rendering words 
not in standard English, the transcription of the Dialect Dictionary has 
been adopted.) 



Abide 92 

ablich 237 

aboTe 131; 200 

accept 229 

acre 17; 72 a; 168 

adder 86 

ado 182 

advertise 107 

advice 97 Note 

adze 236 

after 86 

again 157 Note 2 

ain(=own)154;156;190 

ale 117 

all 166 

allow 146 

alone 118 

amends 77; 219 

among 66; 204; 215 

any 66 

arles 80 

arm 81 ; 188 

ash 72a; 155 

ashes (cineres) 16; 155; 

192. 3 
ask 18; 72 a; 192. 3; 

217. 2 
asked 217. 1 
aught 169 

aughten (owed) 72 d 
aumrie 170. 1 
authorised 181 
aware 121 
away 89; 182; 210 
axe 120 
axle 86 



Baby 15.1; 
back 72 a 
backet 73 
bacon 123 



168 



bad 72 a 

Bagster 14 

bairn 79; 188 

bake 117 

bale 159. 1 

balk 164 

baptist 14 

bare 117 

bark vb. 80 

barm 80 

barn 80 

bath 117 

bawkie 15. 1 ; 168 

Baxter 14 

beam 110 

bean 109 

bear vb. 110 

bear (barley) 110 

beat 110 

beauty 162 

because 170. 4 

bed 86 

beech 218 

beef 104 

beet 100. 2 

beetle (wooden mallet) 

100. 2 
before 126; 182 
begood (began) 190 
behind 221 
bellows 183 
belly 184 
ben 52 

bench 50b 2; 218 
besom 100. 1 
best 86 
betwixt 234 
beyond 66; 221 
bid 50 a 

bield 100. 2; 219 
big (to build) 50 a 



bike 155 Note 

bin 48 a 

bin, binner 58 

bind 48 a; 219 

bing 50 b 1 

bint 48 a 

binweed 58 

birch 49; 218 

bird 49; 192, 1 

bit 48 a 

bladder 86; 222 

blae (blue) 117 

blaik (puzzle) 15.4; 155 

blast 86 

blate 117 

blaze 100. 2 

blew prt. 160 

blind 48 a 

blood 131 

bloom 131 

blow 164; 196. 2 

boar 122 

board 133; 135. 2 

boat 122 

bog 237 

boil vb. 97 

boll 176; 205 

bolster 176 

bolt 63; 192. 1 

bone 118 

book 133; 207. 2 

boot 137 

bord 63 

borne 126 

borough 57 ; 192. 1 

both 227 

bother 64 Note 1 

bottom 64 Note 2; 203; 

224 
bough 133; 173; 174 
bought 18; 63 
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boul 146 

bound 145 

bow (arcus) 176 

bracken 72 a 

brain 154 

bramble 51; 101; 193 

branch 159. 2 

brass 120 

brave 170. 1 ; 200 

bread 108; 110 

breadth 110; 190 

break 72 b 

breast 100. 2; 234 

breeches 100. 2; 218 

briar 100. 2 

bridge 50 a; 213 

bright 48 c 2 

brine 92 

bring 50 b 2 

broad 122 

brod (=bord) 192. 1 

broke 128 

brooch 129 

broom 131 

broth 63 

brother 136; 226 

brought 63 

brownie 142; 184 

brute 139 

buff 61 

bught 66 b 

bulk 142 

bull 58; 144; 149; 205 

bundle 51 

bunk 56a 

burden 49; 188; 223 

burn (brook) 56 a 

bury 100. 1; 184 

bush 56 a; 217. 2 

business 51 

but adv., prep. 144 

but (part of a cottage) 56a 

buxom 14; 143 

buy 95. 2; 208 

byre 92 

Caird 237 

cake 117; 119; 207. 2 

calf 164 

call 166 

caller adj. 72 a; 219 

calves 200 

came 72 c 

candle 72 c; 219 

capable 171 

captain 14 

card vb. 83 Note; 119 

care 117 



carl 80; 188 

carry 84 

cart 81 

cast 72 a 

casten pp. 228 

caup 15. 1 ; 168 

cause 181 

cautious 181 

certain 84 

chafts 72 a 

chain 96 

chalk 164; 218 

chamber 170. 2 

change 159. 2; ib. Note 

chap 72a; 191. 1; 218 

cheap (purchase) 117 

Note 2 
cheat 114 
cheese 100. 2; 218 
cheek 218 
chest 48 a 
chew 161; 165; 191. 1; 

218 
chicken 51; 188 
chiel 102; 218 
choice 97 

choose 131; 191. 1; 218 
chosen 126 
christened 192. 1 
church 49; 218 
cinder 235 
cistern 234 
civil 107 
clad 112 
clap 72 a 
clauk 237 
claw 164 
clean 109 
clear 114 
cleek 94 
climb 48 a 
cloak 129 
clook (claw) 133 
clock (to cluck) 143 
clothes 117; 223 
clough 133 
club 15. 3; 143 
clud 145 
coal 128; 196. 1 
coat 128; 129; 196. 1 
coin 97 
colt 63; 176 
cold 167 
comb 117; 193 
come inf. 117 Note 1 
cool 132 
'coot 132 
coomb cf. kummiit 



complain 159 Note 
contrary 123; 187 
convey 159. 1 
cony 58 
copper 17; 177 
corn 63 
cough 63 
could 145; 190 
coulter 142 
count 146 
country 147; 196. 1 
couple 147 
course 146 
court 146 
cousin 147 
cover 147 
cow sb. 142 
cowp (cup) 177 
cows pi. see kye 
crack 72 a 
cradle 120 
crag 16; 237 
crane 72 c 
creature 114; 185 
creep 72 b 
croft 64 
crook 133 
crow 164 
crown 146 
cryne 237 
cummer 147 
curds 237 
cure 140 
curious 140 
curse 56 a; 233 
cushion 98 

Dairy 156 

daisy 154; 184 

dance 74 

dare 82 

darging 191. 3; 210 

dark 80 

daughter 14; 18; 63; 

72 d Note; 168; 23Q 
daumert 73 
daupet 17. 2; ib. Note; 

168 
■day 156 

deacon 111. 2 Note 
dead 110 
deal sb. 110 
dear 82 
death 110 
deceive 114 
deemie 106 
delay 169. 1 
dell 86 
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delve 201 

den 86 

devil 100. 2; 200 

dew 161 

dibler 147 

did 50 a 

die vb. 100. 3 

died pp. 190 

dieing 215 

difficulty 107 

dight 18; 48 c 1 

dike (cf. ditch) 92 

dikie 93 

dine (dinner) 96 

ding 50 b, 2 

dinner 54 a 

dint 58 

dip 48 a 

dird 237 

ditch (cf. dike) 218 

dive 95. 2 

do 134 ; 196. 2 

dog 15. 2; 177 

dominie 69; 187 

done 131 

door 126 

dottel 63 

doubler 147 

doubt 146 

dove 200 

dowf 178 

dozen 147 

draik 15. 4 ; 165 

draught 18; 72 d 

draw 164 

dread 100. 2 

dream 110 

drew 173 Note 

drink 50 b 1 

drive 95. 2 

droop 142 

drop 64 

dross 235 

drought 18; 57 

drove prt. 100. 1 

drown 14; 143 

drows 176 

drugs 69 

drum 18{ 56a 

drush cf. dross 

duck vb. 142 

dud 238 

due 162 

dulse 237 

dumb 56 a 

dun 58 

dust 144 

dry 48cl; 95,2; 208 



dwalm 164 
dwell 88 a Note 1 

Each 113; 218 

ear 110 

early 110 

earn 79 

earnest 79 

earth 103; 207.1; 225 

east 110 

eat 110 

eetch (adze) 236 

effect 229 

eight 72 d 

either 226 

elders 86; 222 Note 

elect 229 

eleven 111. 1 

end 92 Note 

English 50 b 2 

enough 133; 173; 174; 

182 
errand 100.2 
even sb. 111. 1 
evening 200 
evil 100.1 
ewe 176; 207. 1 
example 90 
eye 100.3 

Fall 166 

facts 229 

faik 155 

fallows 72 a 

family 76 

far 80 

farm 84 

farther 80; 188 

fash 171; 217.2 Note 3 

fatal 73 

father 72 a; 222 

faugh 164 

favoured 170. 1 ; 200 

fawn (rejoice) 164 

fear 110 

feast 114; 234 

feather 86: 226 

feck cf. effect 

felloe 88 b 

fellow 65 

ferlie 79; 184 

fetch 86; 217. 2 Note 2 

few 161 

fiddack 237 

field 100.2; 192.2 

fight 48 c 2 

fike 93 

find 48 a 



fine 96 

finger 188; 215 

fire 95. 1 

first 233 

fiscal 54 b; 188 

fish 48 a 

five 95.2; 199 

flag (flat stone) 72 a 

flea 86 

flesh 112 

flight 48 c 1 

flitch 100. 1 Note ; 218 

float 126 

flow 174 

flower 146 

fly vb., sb. 100. 3 

foal 126; 205 

fold 167 

folk 176 

follow 64 Note 2 

fool 137 

foot 136 

ford 133; 135.2 

foumart 142; 221; 225 

found 145 

four 179 

foutre 146 

fowl 142 

frack 72 a 

freight 72 d 

friend 100. 2; 219 

fright 48 c 1 

from 117; 232 

frozen 126 

fruit 139 

full 142; 144; 145; 205 

fun 58 

Gabblen 72 a 
gable 117; 200 
game 120 
gar 80 

garden 83; 186 
gast 72 a 
gate 87; 206 
gather 120; 222 
gave 117; 119 
gawkie 168 
gay 159. 1 
geese 132 Note 
geet 100.3 Not6'2 
gentleman 90 
get 48 b 
ghost 117; 234 
gimmer 48 a; 193 
gin 200 

give 100.1; 200 
glad 120 
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glamach 237 

glass 120 

gnaw 196.2; 212 

goal 159. 1 

goat 122 

gold 176; 219 

gone 118 

good 132; 196. 1 

gool, golde (marigold) 

132; 219 
goose 132 Note 
got 72 b 
gowk 178 

graine (branch) 154 
graith 154; 227 
grammar 124 
grange 159. 2 
grass 81 ; 192. 1 
grave sb. 117; 190 
gray 158 
great 111. 2 
greedy 101; 220 
greet 100.2 
greeve 100.2; 199 
grice 92 

ground sb. 145; 219 
grow 174 
grunt 58 
gudge 148 
gyke 93 

Haik cf. hake 

hair 117 

hairst cf. harvest 

hake (haik) 15.4; 155 

half 164 

hallow (valley) 72 a; 183 

hammer 120 

handful 72c; 191. 2; 231 

hane 14; 155 

hang 50 b 2 

hare 117 

harm 81 

hams 80 

harvest 234 

have 200 

haven 121 Note 1 

haw 164 

hay 151 

haze 117 

hazel 117 

he 100. 2 

head 110; 200 

heal 110 

hear 100. 2 

heard prt. 80 

heart 81 

hearth 81 



heat 110 

heave 110; 199 

heaven 110; 111.1; 199 

heavy 111. 1 

height 48 c 2 

held prt. 100.2; 219 

herdloon 81 

here 100.2 

herring 79; 188 

heuk 133; 191.1 

hew 161; 191.1 

high 100. 2; 209 

Highlands 210 

hike 93 

hill 51 

hirsle 51; 228 

hive 95. 2 

hoarse 117; 233; 235 

hole 126; 205 

hold 166; 219 

home ll7 

honey 58 

hook 133 

hoolie 131 

hope 17; 177 

hop(8) 15.2; 177 

horn 63 

horse 63; 233 

hot 120 

hough 63 

hour 146 

houses 190 

how adv. 142; 197 

how (tumulus) 178 

howe adj. 176 

howff 17.2; 177 

howk (hoik) 176 

hundred 145; 219 Note 

hunger 215 

hunt 58 

hussy 144; 191.3 

I 217.1 Note 
ice 92 
ill 51 

imagine 171 
imaugre of 170. 1 
in 204 
iron 92 



Jack 68 
jaup 170. 
jelly 104 
John 68 
join 97 
joint 97 
jolly 70 



judge 139 
jug 146 

Kail 117 

kair 156 

kebbuck 237 

keek (look out) 100. 1 

ken 86 

kent (kenned) 190 

kettle 86 

key 158 

kind sb. 92 

kindle 48 a 

king 53 

kittle 48 a 

knave 117; 216 

knee 216 

kneef 100. 2; 216 

knife 95. 1; 216 

knit 216 

knock 63 

knoll 176; 205 

kowp (advantage) 178 

kummin 144 

kwean 111. 1 

kye 95. 2 

Labour 171 

lad72bNote,dNote;220 

ladder 112; 222 

lady 112; 200 

laig 155 

lain pp. 156 

lair (knowledge) 117 

lait (manner) 117 

lamb 72 c; 193 

Lammas 72 a; 182 

land 72 c 

lane cf. lone 

lark (tree) 188 

last adj . 72 a 

last vb. 112; 234 

lass 72 b Note 

latiner 123; 187 

laugh 72 d; 133; 209 

lave (rest) 117; 199 

law 164 

lea 151 

lead (plumbum) 110 

lead vb. 110 

leal 104 

lean vb. ; adj. 109 

least 110 

leather 226 

leave 110; 111. 1; 200 

leaven ll4 

leepie 100.3 Note 2 

leet 100.2 
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left adj. 112 

length 50 b 2; 191.4 

less 112 

let (allow) 72 b ; cf. leet 

leugh (laughed) 133; 209 

lice 92 

lie (iacere) 95.2; 208 

lie sb. 100.3 

life 95. 1 

lift (air) 48 a 

light (lumen) 48 c 2 

linn 58; 211 

lintie 48 a; 184 

lintstock 58 Note 

listen 228 

little 51 

live 100.1; 199 

loaf 122 

lobster 14 

loft 64 

lone (narrow road) 127 

long 72 c 

look 133; 207.2 

looms 131 

lord 117; 200 

love 56 a; 199 

loved 142; 200 

low adj. 117; 119; 209 

low (flame) 176 

lowp (louse) 15; 16; 177 

lowp (to jump) 178 

lowse (loosen) 178 

lug 18 ; 56 a 

lum 237 

lythe 92 

Made 120; 217. 1 

maid 154 

make 72 b 

man 72 c; 186 

manner 123 

many 66; 184 

mare 100.2 

marry 83 

marvel 84 

master 159.1; 234 

mat (must) 64 Note 4 

matter 123 

maun (must) 64 Note 3 ; 

66 
mawk 168 
meadow 100. 2 
meal 110 
mean vb. 109 
measure 105 ; 185 
meat 110 
men 86 
merry 49 



mice 92 

midden 48 a 

might vb. 230 Note 

milk 51 

mill 56 b 

min (must) 58 Note 

mind vb. 92; 219 

mine pron. 92 

mink 50 b 2 Note 

mint (to endeavour) 48 a 

minute sb. 107 

mirk 49 

mith cf. might vb. 

moan 118 

moderator 171 

Monday 135.2; 204 

moon l31 

moor 133; 135. 2 

more 117 

morning 64 ; 183 

most 234 

mother 135.2; 222 

mould sb. 135. 2 

mourn 56 a 

mouth 142; 223 

move 137 

mow 179 

mowdiwerp 176 

much 56 b 

muck 56 b 

multitude 139; 185 

murder 56 b; 225 

mutch 56 a ; 236 

my 95.2; 204 

Nag (horse) 16; 155 

nail 154 

nain (= own) 190 

napkin 123 

nappie 64 

naught 169 

near 100.2 

neeps 100.2 

neglect 229 

neighbour 100. 2; 191.2; 

210 
neither 226 
new 160 
next 234 
nice 96 
nieve 199 
nieveful 110 
night 18; 48 c 2; 209 
nine 92; 208 
none 118 
nookt,133 
noon 131 
nought cf, naught 



nowt (cattle) 178 
nun 58 Note 
nyod 214 

Oak 117 

oar 122 

oath 117 

oats 117 

obedient 114 

object 229 

off 64 

often 64; 228 

old 167 

on 204 

once 118 

one 118 

oobit 221 

open 64; 126 

ordain 159 Note 

orpiet 63 

other 136; 226 

ought 169 

ounce 69 

our 144; 196. 1 

over 176; 200 

owe 164 

own 154; 156; 190 

ox(en) 14; 15; 16; 177 

oxter 18; 63 

Paddok (frog) 72 a; 182 

paik 155 

pan 72 

parent 171 

parish 123; 234 

parts 83 

patron 171 

pawkie 168 

pay 159. 1 

pear 1 10 

peas 111. 2 

peat 237 

pick 93 

pike vb. 15. 5 ; 93 

pikel 93 

pit 48 a 

pity 107 

plank 74 

play 157 

pleasure 104; 185 

plough 133 ; 173 

point 97 

poison 98 

poll 176; 205 

pony 180 

pool 135, 2 

poor 137 

pot 64 
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potatoes 171 

poultry 148 

pound sb. 145 

powder 146; 222 

power 146 

practics 68; 107; 230 

Note 
practise 107 
preen 100. 2 
principle 54 a 
proof 137 
puckle 51 
pull 142; 145; 205 
pulpit 146; 182 
pumpfle 237 
pun 58 

purse 148; 233 
put 72b; 144 

Quaking bog 121 
quarter 75 

Race 112 

radish 124; 186 

rain 156 

raith 237 

raipthackit 1 17 

rane (road in the moss) 

118 
range 159. 2 
rather 120; 226 
raw 164 
read 110 
real 104 
reason 105 
receive 114; 186 
reck 155 
redd 86; 211 
reek 100. 2 
refer 84 Note 
refuse 139 
regard 83; 182 
rein 159. 1 
rick 144 
ridge 50 a 
right 48 c 2 
rive 95. 2 
road 122 
rock vb. 63 
rode 120 
roll 180; 205 
roof 131 
room 142 
root 131 
roove (rest, calm) 134 ; 

196. 2 
rose sb. 126 
rowan-tree 178 



rough 57 

roup 178 

row (of houses) 164 

rug vb. 18; 56 a 

rule 162; 207. 1 

rumble 56 a 

run inf. 48 a; p. p. 58 

ruskie 238 

rust 142 

Sabbath 168 
sacred 171 
sad 72 a 
saddle 120 
sail 154 
salt 164 
sang 74 
sark 80 
Satan 171 
Saturday 120 
saugh-tree 164 
saw prt. 164 
say 156 

scathe 117; 227 
school 132; 196 1 
sconce 237 

Scotch 217. 2 Note 1; 236 
Scots(man) 236 
scowl 142 
scream 110 
season 105 
seat 110 
sedge 86; 213 
seen 164 
self 201 
sell 86 
send 86 
serions 114 
servant 84 ; 190 
serve 83; 201 
seven 111. 1; 199 
sew 160; 191. 1 
shadow 120; 183 
shake 72 b 
Shalt sb. 237 
sham 80; 188 
she 131 
shear 110 
sheep 100. 2 
shelf 86 
shell 72 a 

shieling 100. 2; 190 
shilling 48 a 
shinny 58 
shoot 131; 191. 1 
shop 64 Note 2; 190 
should 144 Note; S17. 2 
Note 1 



shoulder 142; 222 

shovel 131 

show 165; 19). 1 

shower 142 

sick 100. 2 

sile 92 

silence 107; 182 

simple 54 a 

sing 215 

singe 215 

sit 48 a 

site 107 

situation 107; 185 

six 18; 72 b Note 

skeek 94 

skeel (pail) 100. 2 

skeel vb. 100. 1 

skeevie 107 

skep 238 

skoug (shade) 15. 3; 143 

skowp 177 

sky 95. 2 

slate 216; 2.30 Note 

slaughter 18; 72 d 

slaum 168 

sleight 48 c 2 

slew 173 Note 

smeddum 86; 203 

smithy 224 

snade 110 

snail 156 

snivel 100. 1 

snow 164; 235 

soft 64 

soil 97 

son 58 

song 72 c 

soo (stack) 142 

soom (swim) 15. 3; 143 

soon 131 

soot 136 

sooter 142 

sore 117 

sough 135. la; 195 

sought 63 

soul 164 

sound adj. 142 

sow sb. 142 

sow vb. 164; 191. 1 

sowed prt. 160 

sowans 237 

sowff 177 

sowp 177 

spacions 171 

spade 166 

speak 72b; 110; 111, 1? 

232 
speer 100. 1 
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spend 86 

spew 160 

spirit 107 

spoon 131 

spreading 110 

spurtle 23,1 

stake (satisfy) 155 

stall 166 

stand 72 c 

stang 72 c 

stank 74 

stap (to stuff) 72 a 

starve 81 

stay (rope) 154 

steal 110 

steam 110 

step 73 a 

stick 48 a; 100. 1 

stiff 48 a 

stile 92; 208 

stirk 49 

stock 18 ; 63 

stolen 176 

stomach 67 ; 182 

stone 118 

Stonehaven 121 Note 1 

stood 131 

stool 131 

storm 63 

stote 63 

stow (locus) 174 

stower 178 

stowp 178 

straight 72 d 

stranger 159. 2 

stravaig 123 

straw 117 

strength 50 b 2; 191. 4 

stretch 94; ib. Note; 

100. 1 Note; 218 
strike 48 a 
strive 107 
strong 72 c 
strop 64 
struck 72 b 
stubble 147 
study (anvil) 224 
stuff 69 
such 48a; 218 
suds 144 
sum 146 
summer 17. 1; 58; 144; 

203 
sun 58 
supper 147 
sure 140 
swallow vb. 88 a 
sway 157 



swear 110 

sweat 111. 1; 112 

sweir 100. 2 

swim 100. 1; 143; 203 

cf. soom 
sword 135, la; 195 
swore 135, la Note 
syne 92; 223 
synod 221 

Tail 154 

take 72 b 

taken 118; 217. 1 

taught 72 d 

taupie 168 

tawrds 237 

tea 113 

teacher 111. 1 Note 

team 110 

tear vb. 110 

tease 110 

telt (= told) 190 

tempting 229 

teuchatie 237 

thatch 50 a; 72 a; 

94; 100. 1 Note 
theet 100. 2 
there 79; 227 
thig 48 a; 213 
thimble 51; 188 
thing 50 b 1 
think 50 b 1 
third 49 
thole 126; 205 
Thomas 64 
thought 63 
thousand 142; 219 
thread 100. 2 
threat 110 
threaten 72 a 
thresh 72 a; 192. 1 
thrive 95. 2 
throat 63 
throng 72 c 
through 176 Note; 210 

Note 
thumb 142; 193 
thunder 145 
Thursday 136; 227 
tiger 107 
tike 92 
til (to) 48 a 
till vb. 100. 1 
tine 92 
tint 105 
title 107 
toad 117 
toe 117 



together 182; 222 

told 167; cf. telt 

tongs 71; 119 

tongue 145; 215 

to-night 190 

too 134 

took 133 

tool 131 

toom 131 

toosht 234 

tooth 131 

top 64; 177 

tough 133 

tow 176 

town 14:3 

traik 155 

treacle 114 

treat 114 

tremble 105; 193 

trifle 139 

trock 129 

trouble 147 

trougb 63 

true 160 

trust 144 

truth 160 Note; 207. 1; 

227 
tryst(e) 144 
Tuesday 92 
tune 139 
tusk 142 
twelve 88 a; 201 
twenty 101 ' 

two 121 

TJndeemis 131 
unless GO 
unprincipled 60 
us 144; 190 
use 139 

Vacant 171 
value 123 
vanish 186 
vanished 123; 202 
veal 114; 202 
vein 159. 1 
vermin 84; 202 
very 184 
vessel 90; 202 
visit 107; 202 
voice 97; 202 

Wages 121; ib. Note 2 
wait 159. 1 
waken 168 
walk 164 
wall 166 
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wander 72 c 

want 72 Note 

wap 72 a 

wappenshaw 72a 

warm 80 

was 101 

wash 72 a 

wasp 72 a 

wasted 124 

wastrel 234 

water 72 a 

way 157; ib. Note 1 

weak 111. 1 

weal (to select) 111. 1 

weau 109 

wear \h. 110 

weather 88 a; 222 

weave 111. 1; 199 

web 65; 88 a Note 1 

wed 88 a 

wedge 88a; 213 

week 135, la 

weigh 157 

weight40c2;88aNote2 

well adv. 100. 2 

well sb. 88 a Note 1 

welter 65 

were 100. 2 

west 88 a 

wet 88a; 100. 2 

what 72 a 

whaup 168; 197 

wheilt 111. 1; 197 

whelp 65 

when 88a, Note 1 

where 89; 197 



whey 158; 197 

while sb. 48 a; 95. 1 

whins 237 

whisky 237 

whistle 51; 188 

white 95. 1; 197 

whittle 51 Note 

who 121 

whole 117 

why 56 h Note; 197 

wide 95. 1 

widow 100. 1; 183 

wife 95. 1 

wike (a creek) 95. 1 

wild 95. 1; 219 

will 56 b 

Willie 51 

win (to go) 48 a 

win (to live) 58 

window 183 

wire 102 

wish 51; 217. 2 

witch 51; 218 

wives 190 

woe 121 

woman 145; 186; 195 

womb 71; 121 Note 1; 

193 
women 100. 1; 186 
wonder 58; 59 
wont 51; 221 
woo 173; 195 
wood 135 lb 
wood (mad) 135 lb 
woody 56 a 
wool 142; 195 



word 135. lb 
work vb. 56 b 
work sb. 88 a 
world 64; 188; 192. 2; 

219 
worse 89; 235 
worst 88 a; 234 
worth 56 b 
would 144 Note 
wrench 50b 2; 218 
wrestle 88 a; 194 
wretch 88 a; 194; 218 
Wright 194 
write 100. 1; 194 
wrong 72c; 194 
wrote 72 b 
wrought 63 
wall (mad) 51 
wyke (a temporary mark) 

93 
wynd 95. 1; 219 

Yard 79 

yawp 168 

year 100. 2; 206 

yearn 48 b 

yellow 88 b 

yesterday 190 

yet 48 b 

yoke 63 

yon, yonder 66 

yook 143 

you 160 

young 145; 215 

youth 142 

yule 131; 206 



Errata. 

p. 11 1. 16 del. § 19 — p. 29 1. 23 del. § 72. 
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